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''Well talk about it" 

"Talk, helL Are you crazy?" Her mouth tight* 
ened angrily, "Goddamn you, I'M scratch youl" 
'There's something new/' I caught her arm up 
behind her. 

you're—sacrllegiousl We'll go to {ail if 
we're found here. You're hurting mel" 

"It's what we have left, haven't we?" I said* 
"Hurting each other?" She hod her back to me, 
trying to twist around to face me* "Is that oil 
there is for us?" 

I let her go. Because I had stumbled-going 
stupidly, drunkenly, to my knees, 

Joan Manreody put out her arms, beckoning, 
smtJing, "Come on , , , get some courage* You 
drunk, scared, shaking son-of-o^bitch*" 

So, lurching, we made it to the couch* 

'Tou getting courage from me?" she said 
hoarsely, 

"You're turning out more than \ need " 

She gave a raucous laugh. 'Then give some 
back," she said* 

I made her jump* 

"Again," she said , * * 
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I WAS sitting in Hank Coffman’s oflBce and going throng 
the morning paper when the screen door squeaked open, 
slapped back—and the two were in. 

She seemed to be in her late twenties—deeply taimed 
and nearly as taU as her companion. They were both 
big people. She had bobbed, curling auburn hair and 
wore a white blouse, white buUfighter pants and black 
ballet slippers. She had poise; she could have been an 
ex-showgirl. 

“We would like to rent a plane,” she stated flatly to 
Coffman. 

Hank, behind his desk, sipped at a bottle of beer he 
had taken from the stock packed in ice in the water 
cooler—the five gallon jug on top kept empty, 

“You fly?" Hank asked her. 

“I’m sorry. I meant a plane with a pilot,” she said. 

“That’s Roy,” Hank said. 

I put down the paper and hauled myself out of the 
chair. 

“I’m Roy Cooper,” I said. 

“I’m Joan Manready.” She extended a firm grasp. 
“How do you do? This is my husband.” She nodded at 
her companion. 

“Joe Manready,” he said. He had a big man’s deep 
voice. 

We shook hands. He looked to me to be in his mid¬ 
dle forties. About six feet four, built like a heavyweight 
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boxer slipping to fat, he had thinning, black, curly hair 
turning gray, and a broad, flattened nose. He was out¬ 
fitted in white ducks, white sport shirt and aviator's sun* 
glasses. 

‘‘Where would you like to go?*^ I asked him. 

“We want to take a look at Christmas Lake. We’re 
interested in the cabin sites they’ve been subdividing up 
there.’^ 

“IVe heard something about them.’^ 

“What kind of plane do you have, Mr. Cooper?” 
Joan Manready had her back to Coffman as she leaned 
against the desk. 

“A five place, single radial engine,” I saicL 

“Jacobs?” Joe Manready asked. 

“Yes, a Jake.” 

“That’s a good power plant” 

I took my cigarettes from my shirt pocket offering 
one to Mrs. Manready. 

“I will, thank you. Joe doesn’t smoke.” 

Her eyes, a greenish blue, ware deep and wide-set 
and she assessed you from behind dark, long lashes. Her 
small nose was blunted at the tip. Her oval face in¬ 
cluded a dimpled chin. Had it not been for her eyes, 
her attractiveness would never have registered. 

“Christmas is about four hundred miles off,” Mr. Man- 
ready said. “Would you say that’s three hours’ fiying 
time each way?” 

“Approximately.” 

“We came over early so we’ll be back while it’s stfll 
light. Joan doesn’t want to ffy in a small plane at night” 
be explained. 

“Will this be your first time in one?” I asked her. 

“Yes. I have die notion I want to see where we’ll 
crash.” She smiled at me, 

“I understand.” I smiled back- She was one of the 
jokers you run across sometimes. “WeU, we’ll be back 
before dark,” I said 
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“How much will your rate be?” Joe Manready ashed. 

‘Twenty-five cents is usually standard per mile.” 

He stared at the small fan turning on top of Coff¬ 
man’s filing cabinet. “Let’s see. It would come to maybe 
two hundred dollars.” 

“Two hundred would be right,” I said. 

“WeU, I think that’s acceptable. Can you take off fairly 
soon?” 

I cau^t Hank’s quick glance at me—Hank and I 
had both concluded that Joe Manready obviously was 
not the arbitrafing type. 

“We can go now,” I said. 


Outside on the office walk I asked them, “Would you 
care for coffee when we’re up? I can get it right away.” 
I nodded at the Greek’s shack beside the north-south 
runway. 

“That’s a nice idea,” she said, 

“With or without?” 

“Black. We both take it black.” 

“That makes three," I said. 

“I drink too much coffee, I’m a coffee drunk, my 
husband says.” 

“She should be in the navy,” he said. 

I smiled. “Were you?” I asked him. 

“On a carrier in the Pacific contest.” 

“Hying?” 

“No, deck officer." 

“The European theater. But flying,” I said. 

“Have you been in this work since you got out?” he 
said politely. 

“Pretty much, I suppose.” I pointed to a spot beyond 
the fence. “See the green-striped conventional on the 
line? We’ll be going in her.” 

She said, “It’s a pretty plane. Is it yours or the flying 
service’s?” 
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“Mine. Naturally a bank maintains a certain interest 
in her/* 

“Mind if we take a look at her while you’re getting 
the coffee?” he said. I shrugged. 

Their white Morgan sports car, top down, was parked 
in one of Coffman’s spaces. The sun sparkled on the 
grille. “I’d Ihce driving a car like that,” I said* 

“It’s my wife’s,” Joe Manready said. 

Inside the Greek’s, Ed Schultz, at one of the tables, 
leaned in his chair against the wall, I told the Greek’s 
wife, Percy, to fiU my thermos on the shelf. Then I sat 
on the edge of Ed’s table. 

Ed had his airplane rented out to two strangers for a 
fishing trip to Mexico. I had had coffee with him earlier, 
before I had wandered over to Coffman’s office. From 
my angle, now, you could see Ed’s sandy hair thinning 
out fast 

Schultz was skhmy. Indian-nosed and bony-jawed. He 
had a habit of stuttering when talking to strangers, but 
had no trouble with friends. He was a careful ffier and 
you could not find a better engme mechanic. 

“That’s a pair of giants you’re with,” he said express 
sionlessly, 

“He’s a big customer, all right,” 

“I saw them drive in. She was driving him,” he said, 
the “him” faintly edged with s^casm* 

“It’s her car,” 

“Where you taking them?” 

“Christmas Lake. They’re interested in community 
property, real estate.” 

“How much they paying?” Ed wanted to know. 
‘Two hundred,” I said, 

“You get it yet?” 

“I’m not sweating.” I didn’t think I was, anyhow. 
“They have it,” I said. 

Facing the screen door, I could see the Manreadys 
walking around my ship. 
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^Are they anybcnly?” Ed Schultz asked me, 

**I don’t know* He was on a cairier, a fli^t desk of¬ 
ficer. Their name is Manready.” 

“That’s her name,” Schultz confinned has suspicions 
automatically because he had too many popping up to 
await proof. He suspected everyone and everything— 
including, probably, the theory of fli^t 

“Sure,” I told him, 

“I watched her walk to Co&nan’s office* And to your 
crate.” 

“You can tell.” 

“He walked behind her,” 

I shook my head. “You don’t say.” 

“She has it over him. Who walks behind their wife?” 

I wondered. Maybe I would be doing some walking. 
Because there was a girl I had been seeing for about 
two years—Shirley Forester, who had just informed me 
of her pregnancy. And we had never had anything more 
than Saturday nights on and off, and no serious talk. 
Now we were confronted by quite a prospect, beginning 
to resemble a specter. 

“Pick it up,” the Greek’s wife called, 

“Well, you have two hundred on the furniture,” 
Schultz said, being no stranger to Shirley. 

I made no reply. I made for the counter. ‘Tut it on 
the log, Percy,” I said. “And put in three cups.” 

The Greek’s wife, Persephone, was not bad looking, 
She was under thirty, constructed a little heavily. Her 
dark shoulder-length hair flared out a peroxided lock 
over the right temple, Violet eyes, a muddy complexion 
and an irritating disposition completed her dossier, ex¬ 
cept that I could have attached Ed Schultz’s opinion 
about her married life with old Ralph—^with which I 
would have agreed. 

She reached behind her for the paper cups. 

“Mugs, Percy,” I said, 

“Ralph was looking at your bUl,” she said* 
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“Over your shoulder?” 

”Yes? Well, what do you guess this is, a loan office?” 
“Don’t forget the interest,” I said. 

“Don’t worry* You’ll see it.” 

“Come on. Mugs,” I said. 

She put them in a separate sack, “Don’t get in no 
crack-up,” she said. 

A couple of the mechanics from Marvin’s En^e 
Overhaul, sitting at the counter, glanced at her, 

I grabbed the thermos and sack to go, 

“Goodbye, daddy,” Ed Schultz drawled after me. 
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The foothills look like the ones in the electric train 
sets. “Almost papier-machfe from up here,” Joan Man- 
ready said. 

“The swimming pools aren’t changed,” her husband 
responded, 

“What do you mean?” 

“They’re still water.” 

I had gone up to three ffiousand and had leveled off, 
I turned around to him . “Are you condortable, sir?” 

“I’m fine,” Joe Manready said, 

“I can notch my seat ahead if you’d like.” 

“No, I’m all ri^t.” 

“It gets hot pretty soon. This vent can open more.” 
I had the windshield vents open, I reached up and fixed 
the one above him, “Would you care to see a map? It’s 
behind you in that folder.” 

He removed it from the seat shelf. I pulled out the 
relevant map, opened it across the wheel and then 
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handed it back to him as I indicated two positions on IL 
“There’s the lake and this is us.” 

“I see.” 

“You can look it over if you like,” 

Nothing can be done about the noise in single en^e 
kites. You just talk over it. I looked at Mrs. Manready. 
She was peering at something below on her side of the 
ship. 

The airplane was a 1947 Cessna, dual-controBed to 
the extent of extra rudder pedals. I pulled the throw-over 
knob and shifted the yoke over to her. She was some¬ 
what surprised but did not shy away from the idea. 
*‘You want me to fiy us?” She was actually pleased* 
I folded my arms, “Go ahead, try it,” 

I leaned over, then, showing her how to bank and 
turn and keep the nose up. This sort of jazz provides 
passengers with something to do and, besides, sometimes 
obligates them to desist from haggling about the money 
at the completion of your job. Although some of them 
would haggle if you gave them the airplane. 

Joan Manready flew the ship lightly, with just the 
necessary touch—not climbing appreciably or letting the 
ship swing gyroscopically as many are inclined to do. 
When she would lean toward me to speak or to look at 
something on my side, the wing would dip slightly, and 
in the vent airstream I could smell the cologne she used* 
It became bumpy after a while, and I took it away 
from her. The black rock hiUs were running along un¬ 
der us, then, and on the radio a couple of jetliners were 
stacking to come in at Los Angeles. Manready spotted 
one of the new navy training jobs for his wife—it 
streaked silverly below to our right, going out to the 
desert. 

I gave Joan die control again and turned to talk to 
her husband. I asked him what sort of line he was in. It 
turned out he was the chief engineer of a company that 
built catalyst crackers—petroleum refining plants—^in 
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this country and abroad. He was not a desk man, how¬ 
ever. He was away haJI the time, and you gathered 
Mrs. Manready did not approve. But he had to be on 
the spot when the plants were being built. Joe Manready 
had an easy conventional way, but a certain shyness 
underlay it. I thought that quality might have been a 
big man’s true humility. 

Then, still flying into the sun, we felt the temperature 
change. There was some snow now on the mountain 
tops, but none further down, and we picked up Christ¬ 
mas Lake in a few minutes—there were a number of 
people and small boats on it—and we then passed over 
the unused ski lift and the steep, timber-cleared slope 
of the run. 

I dropped over the strip and the wind sock was good. 
Bulldozers were working alongside the run way, clearing 
what Manready said would be the airpark lodge site. No 
ships were on the ground and I checked the sky. I told 
the Manreadys to put on the safety belts. The air around 
Christmas could be tricky, too, the mountains having set 
up strong, sudden downdrafts when I had been around a 
couple of times before on breakfast club flights. 

I cut our speed, turned on the carburetor heat and 
cranked down the flaps. We were almost on the ^ound 
when one of the grading engines, a big Cat, backed 
suddenly across the strip. I felt Manready’s knees dig 
into the back of my seat. He said Ms wife’s name twice, 
huskily. 

The Cat was about forty yards ahead. I could see it 
through the prop that milled like a slow fan. The opera¬ 
tor wore a straw sombrero, his face profiled and tanned 
beneath. 

I firewalled the throttle and came back on the wheel. 
Jerking it. I could not summon up aU the power I 
wanted in that thin altitude. But I knew we had cleared 
the Cat when the big pines reached for us at the end 
of the strip. 
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When we had stopped climbing, Mrs. Manready asked 
for a cigarette. Hers had slid off the instniment panel, 
rolling somewhere under the seat Manready s£ud he 
wished my thermos had had something else in it 

I circled back, and several people who had probably 
heard us had left their cabins to come out and stare 
up at us. The bulldozers had stopped working, and the 
Cat driver was standing on the ground, holding his som¬ 
brero. His machine was still on the strip. 

“We’re going down,” Mrs. Manready said. “We’ll put 
us throu^ that damn thing.” 

I was still listened up, I had not started to sweat 
yet. I said, “We almost did that” 

“You were wonderful,” she said. 

“You certainly reacted,” Manready said. 

“That old Jake engine,” I said. 

“Give me the stick, will you?” she asked suddenly. 
Her chin was out a little, and she blew cigarette smoke 
through her nose. 

Sitting forward, he said, “Let Joan, will you?” 

I looked at her. I shrugged at them, then. I pulled 
the plug and threw over the wheel to her. She handed 
me her cigarette. Then she put the nose under, flying 
the seats out from imder us. 

“Easy handles it,” I said. 

She leveled off, coming into the base leg ti^tly. She 
pulled up a touch and I felt the gravity drain the blood 
from my head. I glanced at her. But she lined up the 
strip and put us on the glide slope—low over the trees. 
The Cat driver had taken his machine from the runway 
and I had the mixture control switched and the throttle 
back. 

“I’ll take it,” I said. 

“Give me my cigarette, please.” 

I handed it to her and flipped the wheel back. A 
email crowd was watching us. I touched down and taxied 
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back. I puled oEE the strip, kicked her around in the 
dirt, ran up the eogiiie and cut it 

The Manreadys unloaded first through the only door 
there was in a one^ninety-two. Men, women and kids 
moved in on us, then. Some had driven up from the lake 
in their wet swimming suits. The Cat operator remained 
in the background holding his straw sombrero. 

A character stepped up with a camera, then, and I 
began to feel a Uttle silly. But he insisted the Man¬ 
readys and I pose together. 

So Joan Manready stood between us, Manready^s ana 
and mine around her, and the mrplane behind us. 


Whle we were there, the Manreadys looked at the 
model cabins and the sites, but nothing was decided. 
So I did not expect to hear from them again. 

She called me at the field, though, four days later 
He had been gone on a trip to Texas, it seemed, since 
Monday, and she wanted to know on what bank he had 
drawn his check because she could not find the stub 
notation. 

She had enjoyed the flight, she repeated, despite the 
near-accident. She reminded me she bad been close to 
being right in her earler prediction for us. I told her 
the thin g was to count the misses, and that she handled 
a light plane pretty handily. WeU, she would like to 
fly at nig^t, sometimes, mth me, although undoubtedly 
she would be afraid. There was no reason, I said, for 
her to be, A1 right, I could pick her up at seven, and 
we would see. 

The house was in the HoUywood HiDs above the Sun¬ 
set Strip. I had trouble finding it. It was on a small 
hilltop by itself, and approached by a private black- 
topped road, at one end of which was a gate electrically 
controlled. You called up the house from a phone box 
at the gate. 
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I parked my old Olds coupe in the driveway. She had 
said to come around to the back. I walked araund the 
side of the house past a double garage housing a Cadil¬ 
lac sedan and the Morgan beside it. Then there was a 
badminton court, and finally the pool—a large rectangu¬ 
lar one* She was in the water at the edge of the coping* 
The wide patio was flagstoned, and there were several 
lounges, a canopied swing and a half-a-dozen tables and 
chairs, equipped with umbrellas, strategically located* 
Music emanated from the house through an outside 
speaker* It was modem jazz but the arrangement was a 
little strange. The number somehow sounded like a med¬ 
ley. 

“HeDo, Mr, Cooper,” She waved from the water, 

‘T lost my way,” 

“The polite guest is always a little late,” 

She swam to the railinged steps and climbed from die 
water. She was wearing a black one-piece suit. She un¬ 
snapped her cap, running her band through her hair. 
The sun was behind her, still up strong, daylight saving 
time still in effect. Beyond the pool, the Los Angeles 
area fanned out for miles, 

“This is like being up,” I said, 

“Have you run across any bulldozers lately?” 

“I still dream of that one,” 

She had a good even tan, not too much of it. Every¬ 
thing inside the suit was in perfectly ascending order, 
1 saw, I had put on the better of my two sport jackets, 
and a pair of replacement-overdue fiannels. 

“Will you have a drink, Mr. Cooper?” 

“If you are,” 

“If you’ll fix them,” 

I ambled behind the cart-type bar on wheels that had 
a little striped awning over it and two stools in front. 
She sat on one, “Scotch over, please,” she said. 

The Scotch was on the bar beside an empty glass. I 
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took another glass from the shelf below and put ice in 
both of them from a chromium bucket 
“You’ll never be my bartender,” 

I added another shot to hers. *Tin more at home 
pouring beer.” 

“Open those doors below you.” 

I opened them, bending down, and saw a cooler 
chest. I lifted the M and there was ice in a small com¬ 
partment and a few beer bottles in the large one. I 
straightened and she was returning from the edge of the 
pool with my emptied glass. 

“I would have drunk that” I said* 

“You can appreciate the gesture instead ” 

I opened a bottle of beer and poured it into a ^ass 
and sat on the other stool. “This is an unusual setting,” 
I said. I looked around. The house was a long redwood, 
rock-roofed California type. It perched on the hilltop, 
nothing else above it 

“Don’t you know the Hills?” 

“Fve been to a party or two in them ” 

“I wouldn’t live any more in the flatlands*” 

“Did you buy or build?” 

“Joe bou^t the hill. He had the top of it cut off and 
I designed the house. We had an architect I sent him 
off on errands most of the time, though,’^ 

I looked toward the far end of the pool. Beyond the 
cyclone fence the top of a telephone pole stuck up from the 
private road circling below. The eye-burning smog layer 
had not smothered the ci^ as it generally did and the 
sharp windswept view looked like one of the Fairchild 
photos the Chamber of Commerce handed out 

“It’s a deceptive house actually. Just two bedrooms, 
large ones, and the den. No children, you know.” 

“This is a party house,” I said. 

“It is that on weekends. Well, I’m ready for another," 
“Alcohol and flying don’t mix,” I said, 
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‘‘Even less, I imagine, than in driving.” She smiled 
at me. 

Once again I favored the bar, “Yon haven’t changed 
your mind about going up, have you?” 

The greenish, cat eyes were amused behind the dark 
lashes. “Tell me, Mr, Cooper, Why do you think I 
phoned you?” 


We took the Morgan, She chose the shortcut to the 
Valley, using Mulholland Drive that ran across the 
northwest rim of the city along the tops of the hills 
and canyons. At night couples would park at every 
spot where the view was clear. The winding road 
boasted abrupt curves which threw uncompensating 
sports cars into the deep ravines now and then. The sim 
was going down when we emerged on Ventura Boule¬ 
vard in the Valley. Mrs, Manready cheated through two 
caution phase U^ts and then turned into a restaurant- 
bar parking lot. 

We had driven here fast The tires had barked when 
she had full-powered on the curves. She had been drink¬ 
ing before 1 had made my appearance. 

In the bar I took a hve from my wallet. I bad exactly 
two—fives, that is. 

She brushed it toward me. ‘T have a Diner’s card,” 
she said. 

I said, “They’re pretty useful” I let the five stay on 
the bar, though. 

Mrs, Manready excused herself, and I watched her 
head for the powder room. She had put on a blue 
sports-car jacket and a tightly fitting dark skirt She was 
wearing seamed stockings and loafers. Schultz had erred, 
so far, I thought. There was nothing devouring in 
Joan Manready’s walk, not yet, anyhow. She walked 
gracefully, with a tennis player’s kind of ease, without 
being self-conscious of her bei^t. She was a little com- 
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manding, possibly* but that did not bother me. She 
seemed friendly enough, and liked to laugh ^t herself. 

The bar was becoming Evelier and I watched the bar^* 
tender work. Then she returned. 

*T do this frequently* by myself,” Mrs. Manready ex¬ 
plained, “when Joe is away. He thinks it*s good therapy 
for boredom.” 

“You could take up sculpturing. Or go into those 
women's club drives.” 

“I'm not a joiner,” she said, 

“You wouldn’t feel sorry for yourself when you’re 
alone.” I looked at her. 

She gave eye for eye. “The poor woman, stuck in that 
house with a view and pool while the husband is ofl 
somewhere making it all miserably possible,” she said, 

“I wouldn’t buy it” 

She laughed. “I’m not selling it.” 

So I had it now, where I came in. I was company 
for the night; the extra, on an impulse. She probably 
went out with others at times, maybe his single business 
associates, and with his knowledge. Because Joe Man- 
ready WES not a fool, and I didn’t think she was cheating 
on him, or there would be someone else, now, instead of 
me. But there was plenty of money, evidently, and that 
could promote a particular, unbelievable kind of bore¬ 
dom in some women. So I had been elected to help her 
fight it for a night. 

I caught the bartender’s attention. 

She was wide-eyed “You’re having another beer, Mr. 
Cooper?” 

“We can make it Roy. Well, here goes your flying.” 

“No, seriously. Can a few beers aflect the judgment?” 

“Maybe not But the idea is wrong,” 

“I can tell the first thing when I’m getting ti^t” 

I glanced at her in the backbar mirror. She was pale 
and strained-looking. “Can you now?” I asked her. 

“You’re not much of a gentleman, are you?” 
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So we hit the Sportsman’s Lodge and La Ronde and 
then the Casa Escobar^ where I had taken Shirley danc¬ 
ing on occasion. Joan Manready took off her shoes* 
cha-chaing. Her skirt was too tight* but she worked 
satisfactorily inside it, settling for the mere suggestion of 
the more violent movements. The conga drummer took 
my jacket, and then we were given the floor toward 
the end. I slipped and fell on it a few minutes before 
closing. The Diners’ card had been busy between num¬ 
bers. 

The Morgan was drawn up outside for us, its high 
cam idle shaking the windshield frame. She pulled into 
the street without looking. A police car was parked, its 
lights out, in a red-light trap at the comer. We had the 
light and drove through without looking at them. 

‘Turn here,” I told her. She swung into the street, the 
tires squealing. ^*Now pull over. I’ll drive.” She braked 
beside a deep trench. 

She turned behind the wheel quickly, and put her 
arm around my neck. We held the kiss as the motor 
throbbed. We broke when a car’s lights glared. 

“I suppose you still won’t take me flying?” Mrs. Man- 
ready said. 

*‘Not with the two of us drinking.” 

‘We had some kind of bet, didn’t we?” 

“We can try it another time.” 

*T may be busy, very likely,” 

“FU be sorry if you are.” 

She was if exaggerated her disappointment. 

“Look,” I said kindly, “there was this fellow who kept 
his ship at the field. He worked in advertising and I 
guess made pretty good money. He was the friendly 
sporting type, but the kind that gives private aviation a 
bad eye. He drank before he went up, and always took 
some of it with him.” 

“You can’t do that.” She was too shocked. 

“He took off for Palm Springs one night, and he 
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wasn’t rated for instrument flying. He had another man 
and a woinaii with him . He flew into a cloud, or got 
vertigo, and got lost. He was climbing, he probably 
thought, when he flew them all into the ground.” 

“You’ve frightened me. Now I need a drink.” 

I looked at her. You had to figure the kissing in 
sequence with the liquor. But she was good company, 
still, and I liked her. 

I thought about it for a moment. I never kept a bot¬ 
tle in my room—^but I wouldn’t take her there anyway. 

“There may be somethmg at the field,” I had to say. 


Two fellows were running toward us. One of them 
carried a flashlight, bobbing, as he ran. When they were 
closer, I saw they were kids, college age. Then they both 
spoke at once. 

They had brought their two-place Dart down from 
Santa Barbara. Shooting too short, they had caught the 
fence with the wheels and flipped over. They were not 
hurt, luckily, having landed at the ship’s bicycle speed. 
But the accident had occured a few minutes before, and 
they were still shaken up and excited. 

I told them there was a motel two blocks away if 
they wanted one. They could see Coflhnan m the morn¬ 
ing about getting a wreck truck. They walked off, then, 
after taking a few things from their upside-down air¬ 
plane. 

We were parked facing the taxiway fence. It was 
quiet, all the ships tied down. Coffman’s office and the 
Greek’s shack were closed. The night light was burning 
inside the Greek’s. 

We kissed a few times. Then we left the car and I 
unlocked my crate. She worked the dead stick while I 
explained the effect on the instruments. That had be¬ 
come the idea. There were a few clinches thrown in. 
We had the windows and the door open. You could 
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hear the crickets rubbing their wings in the Johnson 
grass along the fence, and the heavy trucks passing up 
on San Fernando Road* A couple of freight trains 
passed, sounding their horns for the crossing before the 
bell picked them up* 

“We’ll get that drink,” I said to her. 

The confinement of the cabin had made us both prob¬ 
ably tighter* We started for the Greek’s old shack be^ 
hind the cafe, holding hands. Then I decided, rummy’s 
idea, to cany her. She held off from becoming a dead 
weight and the liquor I had switched to made it seem 
an easier portage. I put her down, unlocked the door, 
and took care of the light switch* 

Schultz, Smitty, Betancourt and myself had fixed up 
the place a year ago. We had taken it over after the 
Greek had bought his bungalow. We paid him forty a 
month for our “clubhouse*” We would bring in girls on 
a prearranged schedule and in the morning take break- 
fast at the Greek’s with the night’s partner. 

We had a couch, radio, a bed, a couple of over- 
stuffed chairs, an imitation-leather Morris chair and a 
few smaller pieces, most of the stuff having been picked 
up at storage auctions. We had the Greek’s old counter 
for a ban There were a few keys in circulation to our 
clubhouse, unauthorized. Sometimes the place was in bad 
shape after Betancourt’s motorcycle friends had had 
their girls in* 

Of the three, Betancourt had the most creative streak* 
He had installed a striped, multicolored fluorescent tube 
for the back-counter light, and a variety of light bulbs 
in the hooded ceiling fixture. There were blue, red, 
green and the yellow insect-repellent ones, all of low 
wattage* The place looked like a sea cave with Bet’s 
“sex lights” turned on. 

I switched on the small radio behind the counter. I 
looked for the pint of vodka I had left the last time I 
had been there with Shirley; but, as I had expected, it 
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was no longer there. I peered inside the Greek’s old 
refrigerator and there were three bottles of High Life — 
Schultz’s beer. I opened two after I washed out the 
glasses in the back-counter sink. 

I brought hers to the couch. Sipping it, Joan began 
to cough. Then she put back her head and closed her 
eyes. 

I walked throng the dark bedroom where a Holly¬ 
wood bed had been placed, a floor lamp and two un¬ 
painted night tables, one of which had a lamp. I 
turned on the light in the adjacent washroom. There 
was no mirror, but there was no necessity for me to 
see my drinking eyes. I slapped water on my crash 
face. 

It was a face any mother rai^t have loved—although 
my mother would not have recognized it. It had taken 
me a whOe to get used to seeing it, but I would never¬ 
theless be looking at a stranger for the rest of my life. 
It was the best the plastic surgeon had been able to do, 
however, and he had had a successful practice before 
entering the service. But he had had to concede his 
professional disappointment, finally, at having done an 
unsatisfactory job, artistically. 

I came back through the bedroom, the bare thin floor¬ 
boards creaking noisily. She was sitting on the couch 
sideways, her legs drawn up. I sat down beside her. 
Then she put her hand out for mine. She looked tired, 
suddenly. She had disposed of the bottle of beer and 
the glass on the floor. 

“Sorry there isn’t anything stronger to drink,” I said. 

“It would flatten me.” 

“You look tired.” 

“Don’t be so generous.” 

“Do you want to leave?” I asked her. 

She regarded me, her eyes deep, changed—everything 
changed under Betancourt’s crazy light-bulb array. 
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“You look like a monstrous pastel,” she said “The 
Fourth of July/’ 

“The effect isn’t my idea.” 

“Whose brainstorm was it?” 

“One of the tenants. There are four of us who work 
out of Coffman’s.” 

“Do the others live here?” 

“No one does.” 

“This is a cooperative house of assignation, possibly, 
I take it?” 

“Occasionally, possibly,” I replied. 

“Your lack of confidence is showing, Mr, Cooper ” 

“Some women resent the advance notice of it.” 

I arose to change the radio station. She was curling 
up conversationally in the warmth of her drinking. I 
picked up my bottle and glass from the counter and 
returned to the couch. 

“I don’t like pretty men,” she said, “You may have 
guessed that.” 

“I wondered how lucky I could be.” 

“You needn’t get nasty, if that’s what you mean.” 

I had had no such intention. But I was beghming to 
feel the hell with her, too. 

“I happen to go for rough features in a man. There’s 
a nobility in an un-handsome man. They usually have 
more drive, too, than the pret^ ones,” Mrs. Manready 
stated authoritatively. 

“SexuaUy?” I said 

She lauded. “You’re not awfully aggressive.” 

“I have too much nobility,” I said, which was pretty 
funny. 

“Once,” she said, starting to become historical, “in 
Las Vegas, when I was breaking into the hotel shows 
up there, after a three months’ apprenticeship at the 
Moulin Rouge down here—after four years of being a 
silly, cloistered secretary—I lived with a truck driver.” 
She waited for my reaction. If I should have had one. 
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About a truck driver. No reaction, so she continued, “His 
name was Jason Luckey; but he hadn’t been. He was bad¬ 
ly burned from his gasoline trailer turning over, I didn't 
Imow him before it happened, but he had a complete 
lack of faith in him self afterward, 

“I picked him up in a bar. He looked Uke the leader 
of the lost drinkers, sitting alone, withdrawn, like a 
streetcar motorman surrounded by that curtain, I had 
my own, private loneliness, and had been in a mood 
for a while—get those things—so we decided to break 
up the solitaire. 

“So while the other ^Is were mnning around town, 
Fd hurry back to my love in our little motel apartment, 
to be manhandled by him . That didn’t surprise me when 
it began, but I had to wear plenty of body makeup. 
Finally I was fired because I wouldn't sleep with the 
heavy spenders catching the show. You know the sys¬ 
tem." 

“What happened to Jason Luckey?" 

“I worked as a cocktail waitress, supporting him for 
eight months, altogether. He didn't have the courage to 
look for a job, sitting around all day staring at Hs 
finger. After a while he wanted me to go to a psychia¬ 
trist," She laughed. “He thought there was something 
wrong in my turn of afiection for him, 

“So I borrowed the money to get his face fixed. Then, 
of course, he left me. Allowing as how he'd been a pet 
charity, but now the drive was over.” She smiled. “Funny 
story?" 

I didn't know, I smd, 

‘*Why not? I wanted it over, anyway, when he brou^t 
up that psychiatry business. Imagine a truck driver think¬ 
ing, screwing up, like that.” 

I picked up my glass from the floor. She was a loner 
lover, I thought. An odd-type seeker, a freak-chaser. 
For some reason occasionally enjoying being the bone 
for an underdog to work on. 
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Probably what had happened—after Jason—was that 
she had gone back to the hotel shows and slept with 
the right people and met Manready. He fitted, handily, 
the prerequisite “rough-looking” type. And then I won¬ 
dered if he routed her up, too—^remembering my own 
sketchy, before-discharge therapy—if that were really 
necessary to her kind, in her self-dislike, or insecurity, 
or whatever the things were that they told you. 

Thinking practically, I felt that anything there might 
have been between us, developing in a hopeful direction, 
was gone now. Lost in conversation. 

Then I had trouble keeping my glass steady. 

She had my other hand and was stroking her nails 
down the back, now, raking the skin deeply. 

She met my eyes, smiling. “It takes a big man, Mr. 
Cooper. Are you that man, Mr. Cooper?” 

“You ever out of the sun, Mrs. Manready?” 

“Joan, I tan in no time flat,” she said. 

“Flat. Curves and all—Joan?” 

“And alL” Slowly she slipped out of her clothes. 
“See?” 

“I like the auburn sunburn part,” I said, 

‘Tops, huh?” 

I grinned. “You might say that,” I said. 

“I guess it depends,” she said. ‘Tops or bottoms.” 

“That’s it,” I said. Then I must have flexed my fin¬ 
gers too hard on her big breasts. 

“I don’t like too much punishment,” she said. “Not 
any more.” 

We shut up for a moment 

“That’s better,” she said. But her nipples had already 
told me. And the banking of her hips was telling me 
I was coming over, good. I had left on the shaded light 
on the night table, and I could see the bobbed curls 
shaking on her head because she was shaking her head 
no but she did not mean no. Her eyes were wide open, 
glistening. She was in a kind of labor—^the taking-in 
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kind, not the pushing-out. Her breath came in clumps— 
that I was responsible for wrenching out I could feel her 
wetness, my muscles clenched. 

"Roy.” 

"Yes.” And I kissed her. She had something of an 
area for me to covei^ but she was in proportion. And 
she twisted like a big cat. Her thighs gripped like go 
for broke. 

"Don’t kiss me, Roy* Now I don’t want to be kissed* 
Just—” 

“Ah right” 

‘7ust—” 

And she broke off. And started to swear tor the bit¬ 
ing sweetness of it It was all I could do to hold her, 
lock her. 

Then I had her. Her sounds came hig^ and on the 
inside. 

"You a big girl now, Mrs. Mameady?” I said. 1 
made it so her body w^ poised for an instaot un¬ 
bearably. 

Her lips moved, but no sound came. Her eyes 
begged. Then her moans erupted, in waves, and I had 
to put a stop to that so I carried her up, and through, 
and through. 

She shuddered gigantically. 

In a little while she sighed. "I told you,” she said. 

She had. 

That it took a big man. 


3 


“Ralph went to the hospital,” Percy said. 

“What? When?” I asked. 

A few moments before, outside, Schultz and I had 
been sitting at the lunch table alongside the cafe. The 
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Greek maintained it as a courtesy for the Marvin En¬ 
gine Overhaul mechanics. Some of the fellows brou^t 
their tin pails across the field, but would buy something 
in obligation. 

There had been no work, and it had been late after¬ 
noon, and I had gone inside the cafe to pick up a couple 
of bottles of beer. I had not seen Ralph around, so I 
had asked Percy where he had gone. 

“They took him last night Appendicitis,” she said. 

“Have they operated for it?” I asked. 

“They don’t know, yet” 

"Don’t know if they have to?” 

“They don’t know anything—them.” She grunted the 
final word with heavy scorn. 

“What hospital is it?” 

“The Valley View.” 

I couldn’t think of anything to say. 

“It’s rough,” she remarked, 

“Well, can we do anything for him?” 

“Sure. You want to help with the bill?” 

I looked at her odd violet eyes. It was funny, I 
thought, but I just didn’t have it for her. Almost from 
the moment the Greek had married her and she had 
put herself behind the counter, she and I had been hos¬ 
tile. 

I took Manready’s check from my wallet. I had not 
taken it to the bank Monday—^probably carrying it 
around did something for me. 

“Give me the pen,” I said to her. 

She read the amount upside down. “I can’t break 
that,” she said. 

“You can cash it tomorrow and give me the differ¬ 
ence from my bill.” 

“Who gave you that? Those people you took up Satur¬ 
day?” 

“Yes.” 

“They got that kind of money to throw away?” 
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^*They paid for a service. Ifs the way, sometimes, 
I make my living.” 

She handed me the pen and I endorsed Manready’s 
check. The fan beside her started to lift it but she 
caught it. She put it inside her blouse, her eyes sud¬ 
denly friendly. 

“How many bottles did you want?” Percy asked, then. 

“None,” I said, “thanks,” 

She did not understand, “What’s the matter?” 

“TU get them at the Jap groceiy,” 

There was a silence. Then she cocked her head, “You 
buy there sometimes?” 

Actually, I bought very little there, “Plenty of times,” 
I said, 

“They dotft ^ve credit” 

“No, they won’t carry you.” 

She spit in my face. There was no one in the place. 
I reached across the counter and slapped her. It was 
pure reflex and I had hit her hard. 

She put her hand to her face, her eyes widening and 
contracting. We stood still for a second, staring at eadi 
other. Then I broke it oflE. 

I let the screen door slam behind me and c^led to 
Schultz. He got up from the table. I walked to my car 
and backed up for him. Driving out the gate, I told him 
what had happened. 

1 drove toward the grade crossing and a freight train 
was approaching on the far track. The bell started as 
we crossed the first track. Then I changed my mind, 
braking, because I knew we could not make it. Schultz 
yelled something, hitting his door with his shoulder. I 
looked, and a freight was on my left. It was about a 
hundred yards distant and its horn began blasting. 

Schultz was out of the car somewhere, yelling at me. 
The engine was suddenly much closer. Then I had to hit 
my own door. I had no time to recross the track. 

Kneeling, I felt the hot blast of air and then tim 
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suction as the first freight’s engine slammed past me. 
The other up and smashed into my car and show¬ 
ered sparks. The air brakes blew out and, as I kneeled, 
shaking, the ground shaking imder me, I waited. Finally 
the pounding, hissing and screeching of both trains began 
lessening, although they were still running on, the one 
picking up speed while the wheels next to me started to 
grab, now, the brakes holding, the rust-friction smell 
of the train’s slowing down biting at my nostrils. Final¬ 
ly, I could see the outside wheel sets commencing to 
roll by. 

Sheep were bleating at me, noisily, from an open 
freight car. They were packed together tightly and stank. 

I climbed over a coupling and saw Schultz. He was 
white-faced, shaking his head at me. A brakeman was 
rushing down the spines of the cars. He yelled some¬ 
thing and I waved back. 

I saw my car, what there was of it, thrown clear 
up the line. It was mangled junk, parts of it scattered 
along the right-of-way. The engineer and fireman were 
on the ground, examining something caught in the driving 
wheels. It looked like ray driveshaft or axle. Stuck there, 
slanting downward, it had splintered the ends of some 
ties. 

A car from down the street stopped at the crossing. It 
belonged to one of our bunch, Smitty. Percy hurried 
out the other door. She started toward us, Smitty fol¬ 
lowing her. She had a strained, nervous smile for 
Schultz; not even a look for me. Smitty grinned. 

Percy began to walk slower, then sort of funny, al¬ 
most gliding. She sank suddenly to her knees. 

Smitty had her. Then the three of us were around 
her. She started to say something, then dropped her head. 
She was throwing up on the track. 


It would have been impractical for me to have waited 
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for the insurance on my car to come through before 
casting around for another heap—it would have taken 
all morning for me to get from my room in Hollywood 
to the field by bus. So I put down a hundred of Man- 
ready’s check on a four-year-old coupe. It was a two- 
year improvement on my old one. 

Manready had returned from Texas, but I had seen 
his wife several times in the meantime. She would take 
her car and park on one of the side streets going toward 
Wilshire Boulevard. I would pick her up and we would 
go to a cocktail place or restaurant for a while. Then 
we would move somewhere else and stay all night* I 
was becoming very fond of her» but I had not yet told 
her about Shirley. 

I was holding Shirley up as far as seeing her. I 
phoned a few times, but the calls had meant little. Shir¬ 
ley had the idea I intended, soon, to run out on her. 
I would take the airplane and one sudden morning or 
night fly away. 

I wished I could have. Because that would have been 
an answer. Anyhow, the smart, easy one. I wished Shir¬ 
ley had wanted to go back home, to Dcs Moines, Iowa, 
and I would have flown her there, or anywhere, willing¬ 
ly. Because the urgency of the time left was catching 
up with me—with us. 

But even if I had wanted a child as much as Shirley 
seemed to want one, it would have been insanity for 
her to go through with it* Because medical opinion had 
warned Shirley not to undergo the strain of a second 
heartbeat, a baby, that was beginning to be there now— 
she would never live to see the child, or even deliver it 
That was how it was. 

But of all the women who do things in spite of them¬ 
selves, Shirley was the queen* She had closed her mind 
and ears to reason. 

So I had been going around with an idea, lately* For 
two weeks, now. Dancing away from it; then, iinavoid- 
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ably, coming back. The idea was inexcusable^—^unthink¬ 
able, maybe^—^under any circumstances* Depending on 
what kind of nose you had. And in whose shoes you 
were standing. And the idea, if acted upon, might be a 
few steps above doing nothing. 

And the last time I had phoned Shirley and had lis¬ 
tened to her carry on about everything that had no 
relation with what she ought to do, I knew I had had 
it, I knew what I had to do. 

The following afternoon I called Joan Manready 
while her husband was at his ofiSce. 1 was going to ask 
her help, selfishly, even though 1 had known her, now, 
only three weeks. But perhaps in those three weeks she 
had become part of the whole design. 

I was on standby at the field, I told her on the 
phone, so I could not see her before sbc. But I had to 
see her tonight. It was important and confidential, I said. 

They were going out to dinner. One of those dull but 
important business obligations, unfortunately. Plead some¬ 
thing, I asked her. Anything. WeU, she would try. 

I drove to a bar on Western Avenue, and she came 
in shortly after. She had used a female excuse to ex¬ 
tricate herself from the dinner engagement, and he 
had gone on by himself. 

We sat in the last boodi, the Juke box playing hill¬ 
billy music and the traflBc going by the open door. 

When the waitress faded, I brought up Shirley. I lit 
her cigarette. When I had finished, I had talked steadily, 
without her having interrupted me. 

She held up her pack for another cigarette. Then she 
exhaled smoke thoughtfully. 

“WeU, Fm glad I haven't complicated anything for 
you,** she said. 

We were complicated in another way, I said. 

“This cerebral aneurysm. I haven’t heard of it. How 
do you get it?” she wanted to know. 
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‘^Sometimes a disease enlarges or sacs up one or 
more arteries; in her case it was an injury,** 

*^Like falling on the head?*’ 

‘That’s ri^t* Her doctor thinks it might be from an 
old, forgotten concussion.** 

“At any rate, he*s certain of the aneurysm,** 

“He wants to abort her legally,*’ I repeated, “before 
it’s too late.” 

“Because carrying or delivering will place too much 
stress on her,” 

“Yes, She*d hemorrhage cerebrally—fatally,” 

“Did he happen to ask if yon intended to marry her?” 
She gave me a sidelong look. 

“No. That doesn’t enter it. You can’t marry a dead 
person.” 

“Shirley obviously thinks so,” Joan pointed out, 

“And yon can go to die moon and find purple 
people.” 

“She stiU loves you. After you’ve told her you don*t 
love her.** 

“And after telling her she can’t and won’t have a 
baby,” I said. 

“Well, you may have said it honestly, though cruelly. 
But you said the wrong thing. Because it probably helped 
decide her—the wrong way. You’re in something by 
way of a small mess, Roy. Tell me, how long have you 
known Shirley?” 

“Two years.” 

”Love-making all the time? Oh, come on. You can 
teU me.” 

“The first time,” I said, flatly, 

“You’re a little old first-nighter, aren’t you?” 

The waitress came by. She left a clean ashtray and 
took the other, 

Joan made an archway with her fingertips. “Look at 
the long face,” she said. “You know, it*s good to see this, 
the man trapped.*^ 
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I was glad she could come, I said. 

“Except there’s always the woman caught wth him. 
Now, why have you told me all this? Because I can’t 
midwife her.” 

The waitress was back and intoned, “Ready for ait- 
other?” 

I said, “Not quite.” We still had the same drinks. She 
receded. 

Then I put it on the table. “There has to be an 
abortion. Forcibly. Kidnapping,” I said. 

Outside, a siren screamed. 

“Get the son of a bitch,” someone said. 

“This is a lovely place,” Joan commented, looking 
toward the bar. 

I went on. “The catch is a doctor. One who’ll work 
without the patient’s permission.” 

After a moment, she said, “That’s a big one. What 
would he do, hold her down?” 

“No. I have it figured—” 

“Yes, you do. Abduction and abortion.” She ground 
out the cigarette in the ashtray. “Because that’s what 
it is, Roy. Little Lindbergh Law, and then some.” 

“I know the charges technically. She’d never prose¬ 
cute, though. Nothing like that It all hinges on a doctor’s 
willingness, that’s all.” 

“Do you know of one?” 

I moved my glass. “I thought, within your circle— 
of infliifntial connections—you could help me.” 

I heard the bartender dig^g into his ice. Outside the 
door a bus rattled its motor. I shook a cigarette from 
my pack. 

“You mean sophisticated connections,” she said. 

“Sleeping pills. I’ll have to ask you, too, about those. 
The doctor probably wouldn’t have to use anything else,” 
1 said. 

“You can try and not be so casual” 
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“Fve thought for two weeks about this. After two* 
and-a-half months of doing nothing. While Shirley’s been 
running the show—doing nothing. Half way on her way 
to dying. So now Fve got to do something/’ 

meant, Fve had one of those—an abortion/’ 
“Oh/* I said, 

‘‘I don’t know about having children. But it must 
pain in the same direction/’ 

“Could you get the same man again?” 

“I don’t know. It was more than a year ago, before I 
was manied. I was working my first club in town and 
getting my practical education caught up. The publicity 
man was my mentor. There’s no business like show 
business, for that business/’ 

“They say so.” 

“Well, Roy, I can see. If he’s still free, and if he’ll 
go for the circumstances. You’re sure now, there’s no 
one else but the great Joan Manready you can turn to?” 
“Nobody Fd want to trust, anyway,” 

“Or better, implicate/’ 

She could put it that way, if she wanted to, 

“Aren’t you a little lucky to have me?” she said ] 
could not teB if she were serious, 

"‘Yes/’ I said, anyway. 

It was dark outside now. The cool air from the door¬ 
way accentuated the beer smell of the joint. 

“I want to go somewhere else/* she said quieUy. 

I moved to get out of the booth. I was sorry I had 
picked the place, I smd. 

Her two dimples appeared at the comers of her 
mouth. “Not just another bar, reaBy,” 

“Oh,” I said 

“I must be cra^. Really be.” She shook her head, 
then bit her lip. 

She was red-faced, looking down at die table. 

“All this has ridiculously excited me,” 
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Joan Manready excited? Yes. Ridiculously? No. Not 
to me, anyhow, as we stripped down to fighting trim at 
the old stand, the shack behind the Greek’s cafe. 

Not a word passed between ns. But she liked horse¬ 
play. She wanted to fight. 

So I had to wrestle her down to that Hollywood bed. 
We both Imew she was going to be loser and winner. 

Her big, jab-nippled breasts shook as she tried to break 
my hold, and they shook me—another way. I finally 
got my leg hard against her crotch, and I tripped her, 
back. 

There were curses on her lips, but not a sound made. 
She tried to buckle under me and throw me off. 

But I was having none of that I turned my fist 
around and around m her belly, not too cruelly—“just 
to get flie air out of her for a moment so I could make 
a stab at her. The stab had to miss, of course—high 
and on the outride. 

She laughed. 

Her nnhiim hair had gjt dark with sweat Auburn all 
over. 

I tried again. 

I brushed her. 

The fi^t went out of her, but not her muscle. Be¬ 
cause then her long tanned legs splayed—out and 
crooked. You ever see a praying mantis? But she in¬ 
dicated she was stiH making for a play even as her calf 
muscles tensed against me, even as she growled. It re¬ 
mained, for a while, the brush act 

And she sounded as if she were going to drive herself 
witless. I was part of that haigain. 

Her motions became slower and slower, hypnotic. Not 
a single tremor to her hips. Unless you want to call 
vertical twitches tremors. To me they were the control 
cff a madwoman in heat. 

But enough was enou^ 

Abruptly, I took the play out of her hands. 
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It was easy. 

Because at that point she was as soft as a female 
could get—^where it mattered. And before she knew it— 
nearly—I was deep in the most velvety quicksand a 
woman ever had. 

I knew I wasn’t going to lose my Me, No—^just a 
high rev. 

And, automatically, she locked me in. All her brain 
was in her legs, then, and her Mps, and her viscera. 

I came in blind. 

I couldn’t see, I cotildn't hear. My eyes were shut. I 

just felt. 

My mouth slicked over flesh. My bands rocked her 
body. 

I rolled her and I slammed her against the mattress 
and I twisted her. She held, she yowled for more, she 
hiccupped. And when she hiccupped I knew that was 
the time. Because she was way out of control So I 
blasted away like a maniac. 

Pure jet. 

And we shattered together. Fusion and fission, maybe. 
It sure felt like it. 

As if every sing^ atom to us had gone haywire. 

It was a long time before we opened our eyes and 
saw clearly, 

“Pure jet,’* she grinned up at me. 

“With rocket boosters,” I said. 

Being male, I had had to top her. 


4 


Early the next morning a fat fellow sporting a Panama 
hat and an ice cream suit sauntered mto Coffinan’s of- 
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fice. He smoked a cigar in a holder and had two 
other men with him who were dressed in work clothes^ 
one of them wearing a plastic construction helmet The 
fat man was a local contractor, and the two others Hs 
assistants. They were putting in a housing project nearby, 
and wanted to look it over bird*s-cye. 

We went tip and stayed over the area. There were a 
hundred and eighty-two units being erected, all in the 
same stage of development. The cement foundations had 
been poured, and now the frames were being built The 
sub-contractors divided the houses on a fact schedule 
their crews having to step with the material trucks work¬ 
ing a day in advance. 

The contractor had chartered me for an hour, but we 
lingered too long over his baby. I told him we could 
not make it back on time and that I would have to 
overrate him. He was through having his back slapped 
by the other two, and he was unhappy; he wanted the 
coal poured on, then, so he could be taken down in a 
hurry. He accused me of having stalled purposely, which 
made me mad—I took down the ship with full flaps on, 
I pulled out and the fat fellow sagged inside his seat 
belt and nearly blacked out. Some traffic was circling 
but I stood her on the wingtip going in out of turn* 
We came in just in time, and he paid me from his wallet 
as I taxied back. All three walked to their car pretty 
stiff-legged. 

I came into the office when Coffman was taking the 
call we had been waiting a week for—^from one of the 
movie studios. The studio was filming an air race and 
wanted to use some small, vintage ships. 

Betancourt drove on to the field shortly after, pretty 
groggy-looking from one of his all-night smashes. He 
detoured to the Greek’s to eat something. Then Schultz 
showed, then Smitty at eight-fifty, and we piled into the 
Greek’s for coffee whfle Betancourt was having a beer 
and tomato juice cocktail with his bam and eggs- 
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Finally, Smitty and Schultz took CofEman’s old Curtiss 
Robin and a ratty PT-19 off the line, running them over 
for gas. I walked across the field to the hangar mtix 
Betancourt. 

*^How are you making out with that rich broad?'’ he 
asked me suddenly. 

^^What rich broad?” I asked him. Because I had not 
told him or ^yone anything. 

“You can clue your buddy,” he sdd. Because he had 
no way really of knowing anything. He grinned his long, 
twisted nose grin at me. 

Betancourt was knky and olive-skinned, and had 
been bom in Puerto Rico, He had come to New York 
at seven years of age mih his big family of sisters and 
brothers, all of whom had lived sardined in a cold- 
water flat He had joined the Marine Air Corps during 
the war, and had been the frig-you-mac, low-flying type 
they had needed in the Pacific the way things had been 
going. When the boom-boom had ended, a small spot 
had been discovered on one of his lungs and he bad 
been discharged. 

“You mean the people I ran up to Christmas Lake?” 
1 said when I was unable to shake off his grin. 

“I got her n^e from Schultz. Dig that Manready 
tag.” 

So Old Suspicious was still at fL Only now Schultz 
was batting a thousand without knowing it. 

But the wrong tactic, with Betancourt, would have been 
to deny the affair. 1 figured be would be more skeptical 
if I laid it on. 

“She’s crazy, wiggy,” 1 said. It was Ms language, all 
the swinging hip talk. 

“She a wild hair?” 

“Frantic” 

“What's with her old man?” 

“Square. Out of touch.” 
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“Schultz said he was an engineering outfit wheel. In 
the war he was exec or some holy ass on the Lex.” 

“He’s not the iceman at home.” 

“No, you are.” Bet \riggled his long nose; Ws eyes 
were watery and his nose running. He was rugged-look¬ 
ing this morning. “Cop out,” he said. “You Imven’t had 
it, true, yet" 

“I crap you not.” 

“No jive? Wefi, God damn me." 

“She has a mattress on her back,” I pushed it 

“I don’t know what she looks like.” 

“You can brace Schultz again.” 

“Believe him?” He twitched, lau^g, “I don’t believe 
you on that, either, buddy, unless I see the snapshots.” 

We shoved back the hangar door. He took Coffman’s 
Eagle Rock, leaving me the PT-22. We pushed them 
outside, fired them up, than ran them over to the gM 
pump. Smitty and Schultz were already out on the taxi- 
way. I had not thought the PT’s mags were going to 
check out but they did, slowly. I would have lost the 
job if I had not been able to take her, because she was 
the last ship. 

We went up for San Diego where this movie race 
was being held. After a while Bet began to drag his 
tail I dropped back to check. But he looked over at 
me, okay. I knew the Eagjc Rock was an old slow kite. 

It was a hazy, sunny morning, the ocean off below 
to the right of “S and just a tramp freighter steaming 
and the coast highway without too many cars. 

I glanced over at Bet agm, and the Eagle Rock’s 
engine had caught fire. Bet was sitting up now in the 
seat. Then he went down in a long bank to slip away 
the flames from him. I followed him down as he man¬ 
euvered all the way sideways with no power, the fire 
licking back red and black now, badly. At the last mo¬ 
ment he straightened as he ditched her. 

It was a smooth ocean, and Bet broke its skin nicely. 
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He hit about a quarter mile beyond the breakers. There 
was no beach, though; all rocks. 

I passed over, then heard Schulz grinding over me. 
Cars were stopping on the highway and, before I turned 
back, the tramp steamer broke her smoke. 

The fire was out, Bel’s old airplane riding the little 
swell like a catamaran. Bet belly-hugged his way to the 
forward cockpit, then emerged between the starboard 
wings. He knelt on the lower surface, grabbing a wire 
and the leading edge. He raised his head as I arched 
back, Schultz above me. Betancourt had not even got 
black-faced from the smoke. I switched on the set to 
Mayday, the Marines’ Rescue Service down at Camp 
Pendleton. But Smitty was over the freighter as I looked 
back, and one of her boats was being lowered. 

People were hopping out of their cars on the highway, 
and I saw a couple of motorists trying to scramble 
over the rocks that dropped from the road to the water. 
Then the Eagle Rock’s nose was lower as I turned. Turn¬ 
ing more ti^dy I watched Bet hugging wire, kneeling, 
staring down at the water. Tlien the Eagle Rock slid 
under and the whole scene changed. 

Schultz angled down sharply, throwing out a seat 
cushion, but it sank. He wet his wheels pulling out. 
Bet could have been crawling up the beach rocks about 
now. Anyone would, I thought, who could swim. 

I crashed the PT as close as I could. It was a hurried, 
bum ditch—flopping, spraying like a snow sweeper, the 
wheel banging me hard in the stomach. I kicked off 
my loafers and pulled off my shirt and pants in the 
cockpit 

I slid into the water but then I couldn’t see Betan¬ 
court Schultz flew over, pomting, and I began swim¬ 
ming. TTie bright sun painted colors on the surface of 
the water where the fuel bad spilled, but there was no 
sign of Betancourt On the land, I saw four feUows 
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trying to hand a trailer outboard down over the rcx:ts 
from the highway, 

I dived and I could make out the ground shelf ex¬ 
tending a long way, then dropping sharply. I saw the 
Eagle Rock's wings but I had to surface. I faced the 
freighter's boat, and the ship hove, swung around it like 
a bug rusting gray wall in the water, making some 
smoke in the breeze. 

Schultz buzzed me and I ducked instinctively, Then, 
as I raised my eyes again, I could see Smitty heading 
for a landing on the highway, Smitty scattered the cars 
like flushed quail. He shaved the top of a tractor-trailer 
rig, then bounced down the Robin hard on the white 
line. I went under and c^e up, and my FT was still 
floating like a seaplane. 

The freighter’s boat reached me and I hung on to 
its side. Three Scandinavians and three Negroes made 
up the crew. The biggest fellow, probably one of the 
ship’s mates, asked in a heavy accent how I felt I said 
I wasn't cold and felt still strong, 

I went down again and almost bumped into Bet He 
was going with the little current, his left arm stretched 
toward me. Not a dozen feet below the surface. I brought 
him up and the tramp's boat pulled alongside. 

The big mate started right iu on Betancourt, It was 
close quarters—^Bet stretched out flat, dripping, his head 
below the midship seat, and the big Swede, kneeling, 
straddling him, working his rhythm. 

The police sirens crescendoed behind all the crawling 
and stopped traffic. I let my attention feed on Schultz 
going off some\rfiere to land. It was impossible for me 
to watch the mate work on Bet. 

Smitty was out on the rocks now, shading his eyes at 
us. His Ox-Robin was surrounded by cars and people 
on the highway, and the police were sirening to get 
through. The four feUows had stopped trying to launch 
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their outboard hull, and were returning over the rocks 
to their car. 

After several minutes longer the mate moved and sat 
on the seat He leaned over, breathing heavily, to check 
Bet’s pulse. He said something, then, and two of the 
colored sailors arose to shift Bet to the stem. They un¬ 
folded a tarp, pulling it up over his face. One sockless 
foot stuck out but they covered it quickly. 

There was a blanket over my shoulders, but I was 
neither cold nor tired. I had lost my skivvy-shorts in the 
water. My borrowed cigarette had gone out in ^e 
breeze, but it was a waiin one, and we were rolling 
less than mildly. 

I thought I would somehow miss Bet more than I 
would have either Schultz or Smitty. He had been an 
airstrip bum at seventeen—^taking the subway out to a 
small field he had hung around outside New York. He 
had gone into the Marines after Guadalcanal, and they 
tiaH not cared then if you knew how to swim or not. He 
had gone all through that short-handed war, and now 
he had bou^t it like this. 

The mate moved over, sitting down beside me. He 
said in his heavy accent he was sorry. I told him 
tough breaks snapped up plenty. There was a fishing 
pier two miles north they would head for, he said. If 
I thought my plane might keep floating, they would try 
putting a line on her, he added. 

I sat up forward, avoiding the sight of Bet. The water 
made smooth towing, but one of the crew knelt in the 
stem with an axe. I expected the PT to fill up and 
have to be cut loose any minute. But she came bobbing 
behind us like a raft. 

When we tied up at the dock the police were wait¬ 
ing. I answered a newspaperman’s questions for a min¬ 
ute, and a photographer took a picture of me wearing 
the lifeboat blanket around me. An ambulance was on 
the pier, and the intern driver put Bet on a stretcher 
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and carried tiim up the landing dock gangway under the 
tarp. 

The police gave me a ride to the station and a pair of 
jail fatigues, socks and shoes. 1 talked to them a few 
minutes, then signed their report. Then I called Coff* 
man long distance. 

It was his Eag^e Rock, and he felt as badly as I did. 
She was an old ship, but the fire had had nothing to do 
with that, Coffman thought she might have swallowed a 
valve, started throwing parts and got hot. The police 
were rounding up Smitty and Schultz 1 told hiiHj and he 
wanted them to call when they got In, 

They came in together. The police had cleared the 
highway for Smitty to take off in the Ox-Robin. He 
touched down at the field where Schultz was, and then 
they rode back in a Highway Patrol car, Smitty was 
getting a summons for bis stunt, but he thought Coffman 
might pay it 

There was no morgue, so we walked down the block 
to pay respects to Bet in this undertaking parlor. The 
owner said he was Coroner of the Month; and since 
Bet had had no designation, this establishment had been 
elected for him. 

Bet did not seem dead. Then Schultz told us some¬ 
thing be had learned. They put a wire staple into your 
gums to keep your mouth shut. Bet’s eyes were closed, 
and Schultz knew how they did that, too. But Bet just 
appeared inexplicably wet and asleep in his aloha shirt 
and slacks on the table. He had been in the water less 
than fifteen minutes, but that had been enough. 

We returned to the stationhouse, and Schultz and 
Smitty got on the phone briefly with Coffman. The whole 
bit was costing the movie company money at the other 
end. Their shooting crew and actors and camera plane 
were waiting down at San Diego, But Coffnan had told 
me their star would not be on hand since they already 
had interior shots of him winning the air race, backed 
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with what was called reai-projected sky footage. The 
cops gave Schultz and Smitty a ride back to dieir crates 
then. They were going to San Diego while Cofl&nan 
called closer fields for two more ships. 

One of the Negro lifeboat crewmen cmie in with my 
clothes from the PT. They weren’t dry, oddly enou^ 
as were my dgarettes in &e shirt pocket The PT had 
floated like a plugged bottle. I returned him the sweater 
and blanket, telling htm to thank the captain for putting 
the boat in the water. 

An hour later a crane drove out on die pier and lifted 
the PT to the rig Coffiaaan had contracted by phone. I 
rode back in the cab with the driver and Ms swamper, 
listening to Aem talk about women. I wondered if any 
of Betancourt’s girl friends would drive the distance to 
the funeral parlor to see Mm.,. 

Two reporters and a photographer were waiting when 
we pulled into the field. They had picked up the story 
and wanted a shot of me beside the PT. I supposed 
Schultz and Smitty had met a s imilar receptioii In San 
Diego. 

CofEman said the Eagle Rock had been maintained 
and flown frequently. It was an Eagle Rock but he 
called it a Sw^ow—^they resembled each other in stmt 
and wire cloth. Then to the news people I gave my 
version of trying to get Bet out of die water. I went out 
and climbed up on the trailer, and the photographer 
shot me twice beside the salvage. The prop was like a 
peeled banana and the gear pretty rickety-legged. The 
engine would have to be tom down, and fairing, empen¬ 
nage and lower wing work scheduled for her. I thou^t 
if Coffman sold her after he saw the invoice someone 
would get a water-ti^t integrity flying boat 

I walked across the field with the newspapermen, 
leaving them at their cars. Coffman chased the field 
hangers-on from the office. He put the phone on the an¬ 
swering service. We had four bottles of beer from die 
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water cooler; then he said we needed more. I took his 
bill and walked over to the Greek^s. 

A few of the feUows were mside the Greek’s. Ralph 
was still in the hospital, but Percy was not behind the 
counter. This Uttle fellow, Ecco, said she had stepped 
out, and he preferred not to touch the register to change 
the bilL 

I walked over to the clubhouse for a minute. Ihe 
door was open to the knob. 

Percy was sitting on the couch. 

I didn^t know she had a key, I said. 

“I have an old one of Ralph’s.” She lifted a hand¬ 
kerchief and blew her nose. “I came over to get away 
from everyone. I feel so rotten.” 

Yes, I sadd. I leaned on the bax and lit a cigarette, 
served him breakfast this morning. Then I heard 
it on KMPC. You know they sent down their whirly- 
bird?” The station had a helicopter they used to report 
the freeways car traffic. 

“I saw it over, later. We could have used a chopper,” 
1 said 

She blew her nose again. I wished she would go. I 
had thought I would see if Betancourt had anything ly¬ 
ing around that could reveal where we could contact his 
family. A letter or his weh-ffiled address book. 1 thought 
his mother still lived in the Spanish Harlem section of 
New York, 

“You t hink I could take something from here? For 
a souvenir of him?” she asked me. 

“I don’t know what there is. Coffinan wanted me to 
get some beer.” 

“Ecco can wait on you. I left him in the place for a 
minute.” 

“He can’t pull the register, he says.” 

“It’s okay for Ecco.” She pulled back her peroxided 
lock of hair. “Did those reporters go yet?” 

I said they had 
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“I didn’t want to talk to them ” she said. 

It was purely speculative, I thought, whether they 
would have asked her anything. “You can look around,” 
I told her. “I don’t know if he had anything here, 
though.” 

“I’ll just look-see,” she said. 

She blew her nose again as I went out I knew Bet’s 
tastes had not always been the hipest in women. BtU 
I wondered if he could have been having anything tc* 
do with her. 
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There was a bad Sunday evening accident on the free¬ 
way, so I was an hour late arriving home. The landr 
lady, Mrs. Kramer, said a woman had phoned me twice. 

She had made it a point not to call me to the field, 
so I knew it had been Joan Manready. While I waited 
for the hall bathroom to free up, I used the phone 
under the stairwell. 

“It’s arranged,” Joan said. ‘Tuesday night Call me 
a fixer.” 

‘Day after tomorrow.” I was throu^ sweating it. It 
had taken her nine days to contact the doctor. 

“But I wasn’t calling about that.” 

“What then?” 

“When you get here.” 

“It hasn’t to do with Sao Paolo?” I asked her. Be¬ 
cause Manready had left for Brazil, unexpectedly, the 
day after Bet had been drowned. He would be down 
there two weeks, helping to finance the initial construc¬ 
tion of a refinery in the provinces with Brarilian govern¬ 
ment money. 
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Then I heard sometbing on the line* “Is the maid 
staying over?” I asked. 

“She doesn't work Sunday/* 

“It sounded like an extension picked up,” 

“I've been hearing things, too* And seeing them,” she 
said. 

“What does that mean? What did you call me about?” 
I asked her. 

“Roy, I've seen a ghost* Tin awfully afraid” 

“What afraid?” 

“We're in trouble, Roy. Real trouble*” 

I made it to the house in fifteen minutes without 
bothering to shave or change my shirt, loan was dressed 
in capiis, a blouse and leather sandals. She was sitting 
at the long curving breakfast-utility bar, 

“There's a martini in the refrigerator**' 

“What kind of trouble?” I asked, ignoring the offer, 
“Get yourself one,” she insisted* 

I obliged. Then 1 stood on the kitchen side of the 
bar, opposite her. 

She cleared her throat, “This afternoon I had a call 
from PAA. Joe's company uses their executives' flight 
plan abroad. They were calling about his reservation to 
Rio, for tomorrow. I told them he'd had to leave on a 
Varig connection, over a week ago. The man said they'd 
confirmed that already, with the office. So if he sent a 
messenger to the house, would I return the rotmd-trip 
tickets to them? He waited while I looked on Joe's 
desk for the reservation* I found it, told hhn to send 
someone, and hung up.” 

She reached inside her blouse and removed a small 
envelope she handed me across the bar. 

Manready's name and office address were printed on 
it. There was no return address. The postmark was 
light, half-stamp>ed. It had been mailed in L.A., but the 
date was illegible. 

“It won’t bite you if you open it,” she said wryly, 
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I took a sheet of white scratch paper from the en¬ 
velope. A sentence was pencfled on it THEY WERE 
SEEN. 

I looked at the other side of the paper—blank. 

“It was on his desk,” Joan explained “He had the en¬ 
velope inside another larger one. At first 1 thought it 
was the reservation.” 

“ They* is supposed to mean ns?” 

“Not Jack and JUl.” She stopped. “If yotfre implymg 
anyone else—*’ 

“No,” I said. "‘Christ, Joan, tMs is bad stuff.” She 
had not been kidding. “Because seen where, and doing 
what?** 

“Clinton’s Cafeteria. Makhig cha-cha on a table.” 

“Have you eaten?” I asked her. 

“You mean ever?” 

“I think you should.” 

“Well, think of something else. It so happens I’m 
more clear now than before. It was a release, somehow, 
calling you.” She waved her hand. “What they saw, and 
where it was, who knows? We’ll have to go back on all 
our activities. Think of the most likely place and time.” 

“And what was being watched.” 

“Oh, for God’s sake. Where have we been, Griffith 
Zoo?” She smoked furiously, “And think of any of the 
people we bodi know who could have been there. Then 
we’ll be close to the httle snitch who sent that.” 

It had become simple—in twenty minutes. Martini 
time. 

She had called me twice on the phone, I reminded 
her. There was a certain seriousness to the matter, I 
had supposed. 

“I was shaken, momentatfiy ” she said. “But now, op- 
tiinistically, look at what we have. Joe will be in Brazil 
for two weeks. We can work on this thing together. 
Without sneaking aroimd comers.” 

“With the writer of this thing watching us come and 
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go?” Sure, I sounded melodrajnatic, implausible. But 
I was worried. 

“Let him. Whafs the difference? He’s done his worst 
to us. Anyffiing supplementary”—she waved again airily 
—“can be cabled to Sao Paolo,” 

“Why has he kept still?” Manready, I was referrmg 
to, 1 scanned the envelope again* It was a Los Angeles 
mailing, that was all. The half-cancellation did not show 
from what station. 

“Simple. The stupid note has also confused him. He 
knows ‘they’ includes me, but it doesn’t tell with whom.” 

Joan had wriggled out of their dinner date fairly 
easily, I recalled, before her husband had left for Sao 
Paolo. The ni^t we had been in the bar on Western 
Avenue. 

She laughed. “I shouldn’t have storied I had female 
trouble. Imagine if Fd said I felt pregnant?” 

I looked at my martini. She was ri^t, I did need it 

She had the stereo on, playing one of her own “com¬ 
positions,” She was good with a tape recorder and had 
a liking for modem Jazz* She had a true ear and had 
taped dozens of records, editing and splicing sections of 
numbers, passages and solos. Surprisingly, she had com¬ 
bined them into understandable, novel, but slightly stol¬ 
en tapes of her own. She had said that putting the tapes 
together had been a challenge; and that they had kept her 
busy when Manready had been away in the past* 

“So while the cat is away,” she grinned, “the mice 
can be gay* And counterplot a bit, too. And who knows, 
we might even expose the would-be undoer, our little 
note writer.” 

The gate phone buzzed. It was the intercom you used 
calling up from the house road. 

“You’re not expecting anyone?” I asked her. 

“Naturally not, with you here*” 

“Then who is it?” 

“I can’t see down there.” 
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“Let it go, then.” 

“They know someone’s home. Music carries down 
there.” 

“I’ll wait in the den. Just don't let them in,” I said, 
“Anyone.” 

“My, aren’t we tense and nervous? Just like an old 
Pti glish movie.” She came into the kitchen, t^g the 
receiver off the hook. “Yes.,. oh, yes, come right up. 
She pressed the button, releasing the catch on the gate. 
“The airline messenger for the tickets.” 

“They come around pretty late.” 

"They’re open nights, don’t you imagine?” 

I followed her down the hall to the den. I sat down 
on the couch while she got the reservation from his desk 
and went to the door. 

A car came up. Its door shut but the driver left the 
motor running. I could not catch much of the conversa¬ 
tion above the stereo. Then the car’s door shut again. 
As Joan returned to the den, there was the sudden 
sound of one car hitting another. Joan made a kind of 
strangled breath-intake. 

“He’s backed into your Chewy, I think,” she said 
stupidly. 

I got up from the couch, cursing. 

“You should have parked better,” she said, folding 
her arms as she stood in the doorway. 

“There was enough room to turn around,” I said, 
duUy. 

The door chimes sounded. “Listen," I told her. “Pre¬ 
tend it’s your car.” 

“That old wreck of yours? Who’d believe it?” 

“Don’t get funny. He’ll want to exchange licenses 
and insurance companies. 1 don’t want any part of that, 
being up here,” 

“No, I suppose not” 

“Tell him there’s no damage. Even if there is, teff 
him to forget it” 
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The chimes sounded again as she went out I went 
out into the hall this time to listem 

PAA*s ticket-bureau messengers were polite, apolo¬ 
getic and thorough. He had taken the liberty of copying 
my name off the registration card on die steering column. 
If Mr, Cooper was inside, could he get his driver’s li¬ 
cense and insurance company? TTie airline would pay 
for the damage naturally, and he had to fill out this 
form. 

She said I had left the car there. It was nothing if 
he had just creased the fender. No, be couldn’t let it go 
at that. The company’s insurance carrier would be in 
touch with me at my registered address. He was sorry, 
he wasn’t used to the length of the new company station 
wagon he was driving. Then he left finally, driving off 
down the hill. 

I poured myself another martini from the shaker in 
the refrigerator. 

“I’m bad for you,’* she said, sitting at the bar, 

“Are you?” 

“Since we’ve met, you’ve become something of a 
drinker.” 

“I’m going to stay with it,” I nodded. “To handle 
whatever comes next.” 

We opted for the patio and in the deepening dusk 
we talked about the doctor. Only don’t ask his name, 
Joan said, because she had promised to keep that con¬ 
fidential. If there were anything less important than an 
abortionist’s probably phony name, anyway, I said. But 
it worked both ways; the abortionist respected your ano¬ 
nymity. So he could not care anything about me or 
Shirley. Then it seemed, whether Shirley would be con¬ 
scious or no, she would not even see this doctor. All I 
had to do was deliver her. And the doctor, whom no¬ 
body, presumably, had ever seen—probably wearing a 
white surgical cap and mask—would come out from 
behind a curtain and perform the operation. 
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Joan would be coming along to help, and would lend 
me the money. Because a Samaritan, a life-saver-even 
if such descriptive terms were little more than conscien^ 
saving names—needed more than merely carnal desire 
and an old mortgaged airplane ... 

Then, after we had settled the details, she su^ested 
a quick one—on the patio, on one of those airfoam 
things. 

I told her I wasn’t particularly high on that kind of 
mood, but she grinned crookedly. She was only at arm’s- 
length, my Joan was, but it was close enough for a 
crudity from her—before I could grab her wrist. 

She was stiU grinning crookedly. My grabbing her 
wrist had been good enough only for me to lead her 
to the airfoam. 

Because she had already led me—mood-wise, male- 
wise and heat-wise. 

Some crooked grin she had, all ri^t. She was out for 
a race, she said, and there was time enough only for 
the air to hit her from the waist down. 

She pitched me the same sardonic graciousness when 
she added I could keep on everything I had. 

"Ground-hog day,” she chirped maliciously. “You’re 
set, Roy Cooper.” 

At that, I was. 

I did say I was sorry I hadn’t shaved. 

She was pretty much the bearded lady herself, she 
pointed out, except that where she had it—it wouldn’t 
scratch. 

That marked the end of our conversation on the mr- 
foam. 

Since I had not yet gone all-out, I roamed inside her 
blouse. Well, they were there where they always had 
been, big and resilient. She managed to murmur that all 
that stufi was just the icing, and that I was going around 
in circles, friend. 
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And^ believe me, tbat was the ead of the dialogue^ 
In words, that is. 

So we huffed and we puffed and we blew the house 
down. 

Then we made the rounds again. 

Her thighs now were hot to my hands, for all die 
cool evening air. 

She clawed at me and I pulled up her blouse. She 
saw the stars and I saw her jutting nipples. 

She told me to get up for a second. 

She flipped over on her stomach. I was lucky I was 
on airfoam. I didn’t have to worry about my knees. It 
was something like riding a surfboard. Something like 
it Joan was something like a series of swift combers 
underneath me. 

I was gasping and she was sobbing at the sheer, hurt- 
ing joy of it 

Then she whimpered. “Go for broke/’ she said. 

She was a satin bulge against me, and then a ruthless 
whirling pool taking me down, and down, and down. 

I never knew when 1 hit bottom—^because she was 
aiifoam all the way. 

And then she was grinning at me again, crookedly. 

^My hero,” she said. “Fm one place you’re not down 
on your luck.” 
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When I showed at the field in the morning, Coffinan 
asked me to go to a motel near the International Air¬ 
port to pick up Betancourt’s sister, Marie. She had ar¬ 
rived on one of the New York flights last night and 
had called him this morning. He asked me if 1 would 
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drive her down to San Oemente so she could make the 
arrangements for Bet’s body. 

It was a favor to Cofltman, but I was doing it for 
Betancourt’s sister. One of the newspapers had con¬ 
tacted her through its wire service, and she had come 
out immediately, 

Coffman had gone to Bet’s apartment on Magnolia 
Boulevard, so he gave me a list of worthwhile things he 
had found: articles of clothing, men’s jewelry, books, 
bongo drums, records, not to mention drawers full of 
tossed-in junk that had meant something only to Bet 
And there had been, pu 22 lmg Coffman, a hypodermic 
syringe in its case, Coffman had searched, then, for 
anything that might have been used in it—^had Bet been, 
secretly, a diabetic? Or, possibly, a drug addict? The 
syringe mystified Coffman, and I said 1 doubted Bet 
had been either a diabetic or an addict. 

I chose not to tell Coffman—^there was no reason to 
now—of a weekend Bet had spent in the Van Nuys 
police station. After Bet had made the phone caD, the 
police had remanded him to me. The affair had involved 
a tape recorder stolen by one of this fast bunch Bet 
ran with. Detectives had traced it to Bet’s apartment 
after Bet’s alleged friend had parked it there. I had 
thought that one of that pack might well have been a 
junkie, or even all of them. But not a twenty-five cents 
a mile poor-mouth flier. 

There was a small bank acxtount, but no will that 
Coffman could find. If Bet had had insurance, Coffman 
had not found the contract, but he was going to try and 
check it out. There was, however, Coffman’s liability on 
the Eagle Rock. He wanted to find out who should be 
awarded that ten thousand when it would come throu^. 

I took Coffman’s Chrysler station wagon and drove in 
the light early-morning fog through the canyons to the 
airport I had applied to the airlines when I had been 
disdiarged from service, but I had been turned down. 
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My experience had been confined to sin^e engmes* And 
in the conversion, taking their equipment slowly back 
from military lease, the airlines could find enou^ peo¬ 
ple with multi-ratings. There might have been another 
reason that I did not know of. Maybe I would not 
have come up to their personnel standards for the light 
blue cap with egg on it 

You could see very little of Betancourt in his sister. 
She was about thirty-two, I thought She had a thin, 
pretty face, a finely boned nose, long fine dark hair and 
dark eyes. 

Marie Betancourt closed the door behind me. I sat 
in one of the rattan chairs, and she sat m a comer of 
the sectional couch that converted into a bed. She was 
very pretty, but loo thin, I thou^t 

‘T want to thank you for trying to save Tony,” she 
said. 

“I’m sorry it didn^t work out.” 

“My mother doesn’t know Tony’s gone. She’s seventy 
and blind. We haven’t told her yet” 

“Did he write to her?” 

“Not for a long time.” 

She nodded to a cigarette. I lit it for her, I looked 
out the window at the cars parked outside the other 
units. She bad taken a taxi to the motel. It was hot 
outside now that the fog had lifted and the air had 
thickened with smog. You could hear the jets running 
up, screeching, over at the airport 

She rose for an ashtray, putting it on the cushion 
beside her. Her legs were slender but sleek. Her suit 
was dark, plain and expensive. 

I wondered what her line of work was. Probably 
secretarial. ‘There are other brothers and sisters, aren’t 
there?” I recalled from Bet, to change the conversa¬ 
tion. 

“Two more sisters, and another brother,” Maria said 
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Bet had spoken in a quick way, mouthing many of 
his words. But she spoke softly, unhurriedly. 

“They’re all married, with responsibilides. It was 
easier for me to come,” she said. 

“Do all of you live in New YorkT’ I could not pic¬ 
ture her still living in the neighborhood that Betancourt 
had once described to me. 

“I live in midtown. My brother lives in the Bronx, 
near my mother. He looks in on her regularly. He’s a 
police car ofihcer in the area.” 

I said I thought Bet should have mentioned her more 
particularly and frequently. 

“How is that?” 

“Well, I haven’t seen your sisters. But you’re nice 
and you’re nice looking.” 

“Thank you. But he probably bad his reasons.” Maria 
gave a small shrug. 

“That flags an explanation, doesn’t it?” 

She looked up from her clasped hands. “Could we 
stop for a drink somewhere neart I couldn’t sleep well 
last night.” 

“The first place.” I got up. 

She put out her cigarette and stood up. She seemed 
to be debating something, smoothing her skirt, hesitating. 

“If you were a brother,” Marie Betancourt said, “and 
your sister happened to go with a number of men not 
too carefully, would you care to say very much about 
her?” 

She watched my face. 

I could see out the big window behind her. A Chinese 
couple and their small children were standing beside 
a Cadillac sedan in front of one of the units. Not only 
did I not know what to say but I was not sure if I had 
correctly interpreted her. 

I thought, ironically, of the way Betancourt would 
have reacted to another ^1 asking the question. “You 
couldn’t convince me,” I said. I ignored the ambiguity. 
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*Tliaiik you. My suitcase is in the closet'* Marie 
took her purse, going into the bathroom. 

I carried the small suitcase out to the car. When I 
came back, she was takmg a coat from the closet put¬ 
ting it over her arm. She removed the motel key from 
her purse and put it on the cocktail table in front of 
the couch. 

“You won’t need a coat.” She gave it to me and 
we went out to Coffinan’s station wagon. 

I stopped at a bar near the airport. She had had the 
complimentaiy breakfast served by the motel. Now she 
took two scotches, water on the side, and I drank two 
bottles of beer. Then I decided to drive out to the coast 
highway. It was her first time in California, she knew 
only New York and New Jersey. We stopped at Laguna 
Beach for a drink. It was just before San Clemente, and 
I thought she might need one; we had two. 

Outside the bar, we stood at the seawall looking out 
over the ocean, Flowers banked in terraces to the beach 
below. The water was blue and sun-sparkled. Drifting 
mats of seaweed floated beyond the breaking combers. 

The breeze lifted her hair from her shoulders and 
swept up the collar ends of her blouse. She had on a 
light rouge and lipstick. There was a freshness and neat-^ 
ness to her the casual part of me savored. 

I turned to fight a cigarette in the wind. She asked 
me to light her one, “It would be nice to five in a town 
like this,” she said. 

“A group of artists and writers live here.” 

She looked south along the coastline. “What kind 
of work is there here?” 

“Nothing here; pottery-makiEg, ceramics. They have 
a lot of new space-age industry moving in around New¬ 
port Beach—we passed it a while back.” 

“My brother Frank is embarrassed by my—situation. 
We rarely see each other,” Marie ventured 

“He*s the policemam” 
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“He’s taHng a sergeant’s examinatioiL” She closed 
her eyes. “It’s dizzy, all of a sudden.” 

“Would you like to go back inside and sit down?” 

She had not wanted to eat 

“No, I need the aii. Those were strong drinks, weren’t 

they, Roy?” 

“It was a bum idea.” 

“Bet That’s what you called him.” 

“We didn’t use Tony.” 

“The it happened—^it was somewhere near 

here?” 

“Not far.” 

‘How far out was it?” 

If it had not been for the curving coastline, she could 
have seen, far down, where Betancourt had ditched. 
“Not much beyond that Sargasso,” I said. 

‘He was lucky in the war a few times. He wrote 
to Frank in the army. Tony couldn’t write Spanish well 
enough for my mother, and she can’t read or speak 
English.” 

“Were you bom in Santurce like Tony?” 

“Yes. I don’t remember much of it. Things ate 
changed, better, in Puerto Rico today,” she mused. 

“Your brother wanted me to fly down some time 
with him.” 

“Did he have a girl out here?” 

“Not that way. Probably a dozen of them.” 

“He was always taking girls for rides in borrowed 
planes. He used to do tricks to scare them.” 

‘He knew how to fly, I guess.” 

“But he never learned to swim,” Marie said. 


I parked outside the funeral parlor. The small office 
smelled of disinfectant and theater lobby perfume. The 
owner was out. A tall, redhaked, white-skinned kid was 
on duty. He wore a black suit, a white shirt and black 
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tie. His hair clashed with the clothes. He had pale 
washed-out eyes. 

He took a folder from a cabinet and some papers 
from it. He had her sign three, then left the ofiSce for 
a moment. It was hot and heavily sweet-smelling in the 
small room. Marie asked me for a cigarette. Then the 
redhead returned with a brown-paper shopping bag. 
Betancourt’s clothes were in it. He pulled off the list of 
inventoried items stapled to the bag. She signed the 
form and received the duplicate. 

‘There was a watch—a good one—^and a ring,’’ I 
said. Standing behind her, 1 noticed they had been omit¬ 
ted from the list Unless they were on Bet’s person, I 
realized quickly. 

“Well, they’re not on the person.” He singsonged it. 

I was stuck, and had to go through with it. ‘They 
were when he was brouEjbit ashore.” I had seen them 
when the sheet was taken off Bet. 

“Ashore? I thought it was a plane?” the kid said. 

“There was a boat later. A ship*s lifeboat,” I said 
carefully. 

“I don’t know the ramifications of the case.” He 
leaned back in the swivel chair, eyeing me narrowly. 
Ramifications. He was as white as an albino, I thought, 
with red hair. 

“Where is Mr. Volney?” I asked. 

“In Oceanside. At his other place of business, all 
day.” 

‘Thone that parlor,” 

“It’s a car wash,” he said. 

“It doesn’t make any difference,” Marie said quietly, 
looking up at me. “I would give them to Frank.” 

Her face was becoming ffushed and shiny. “Do you 
want to see the loved one?” he asked her, 

“If you please.” 

I took her arm, following him. We entered the chapel, 
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tamjng down the right-hand aisle, past several rows of 
folding chairs. Then he held aside a drape for us. 

The part in Betancourt’s hair had been ignored 
h^ had been combed straight back. He looked like 
somebody else, much older. The long sideburns had 
been shaved off. He was wearing a tie Md a dmk 
suit—his slacks and Hawaiian shirt in the airport office 

were in the shopping bag. 

“Heffo, Tony,” she said, and crossed herself. 

I thought I should leave her alone, but I could not 
walk out in the silence. The redhead had left us. A 
small prayer bench was in front of the coffin and she 
knelt on it The electric candles in the wall fixtures 
made her hair shinier. She put her purse on the carpet 
A chair creaked in the chapel. A match struck and 
I smelled cigarette smoke—^the redhead was waiting for 
us I heard the recogmzable sound of pool balls break¬ 
ing, then a yeU and lau^g. There was a snooker 
parlor, I remembered, next door. 

I stated at Betancourt, the all-night long of swing. I 
wondered if he had had an autopsy done. Schultz said 
they always did one in accident cases because of possi¬ 
ble insurance complications. Cut and peel the scalp flap 
back, auger a hole in your head and lift the brain out. 
Then the heart, kidneys and the rest. Put them on a 
tray—as in a butcher shop. Schultz was a monument 
of information. 

I glanced away from Bet. Marie, kneeling beside me, 
was trembling. One blouse collar point was still turned 
up from the seawall breeze at Laguna, and her long 
hair still tangled on the shoulders of her suitcoat. She 
was crying quietly, the tears falling on the thin carpet¬ 
ing. I knelt beside her on the floor and concentrated on 
the two-by-four joining the lacquered black sawhorses 
holding up the casket. 

“Goodbye, Tony,” she said. “Goodbye from Mom, 
and the family, and me. Goodbye, darling brother.” 
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She put her hand out for miiie. She sirdled, her eyes 
stiU wet, as I helped her up. She leaned over, then, and 
kissed Betancourt on the forehead, I took her arm and 
we went out and left hun—noisy, joking, hip and swing¬ 
ing alone in there. We came back up through the chapel 
and into the office where the redhead was behind the 
desk and smoking a cigarette affectedly. 

She wrote hini a personalized check on a New York 
bank for three hundred ninety-eight dollars and some 
cents. She signed it Marie Luz Betancourt He asked 
her how long it would take the check to clear and she 
thought two weeks. I wondered what they did with 
corpses whose relations* checks did not clear. 

In view of the circumstances, the brothers and sis^ 
ters had agreed Betancourt should be cremated. The 
mother should have the ashes, but since it had been 
decided that she not be told of her son’s death, Marie 
requested that the redheaded homo, or whatever he 
was, hold them for me. I would be coming down in a 
few days to fly them out to sea. 

She had liked the idea, thinking it touching and ap¬ 
propriate when I had sort of stupidly mentioned it. She 
thought Tony would have liked it It was tiie kind of 
Hollywood ending that had probably helped ruin the 
movie business, and Betancourt would have laughed like 
hell at it. But I said I would do it 

We came back by the inland route, stopping for dinr 
ner in Santa Ana. Passing Disneyland, she wished she 
had time to see some of it. But she had a seat on an 
eight o’clock flight to New York. I drove her around 
Los Angeles in Coffman’s Chrysler station wagon, along 
Wilshire Boulevard, down to Olvera Street and the 
Union Station. Olvera Street was nothing any more. The 
City Fathers had intended the glorified alley to com¬ 
memorate the orighial Mexican settlement; but it had 
become a noisy tourist pushcart and night club develop¬ 
ment 
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We drove back up tbe freeways to the airport. She 
checked in at the counter^ then we toiled up the outside 
ramp to the cocktail lounge for a drink. After a wMe 
we had no alternative but to head for the loading gate. 

The juice-cart crew was out in front of the airplane, 
and we said goodbye, and I said I hoped we might 
meet again. 

*Tt would have been very hard today without you,” 
Marie said. 

“Well, Tony and I got along.” 

‘T never knew his friends back East There was too 
much difference in ages between us.” 

I knew some of Betancourt’s friends, and I was not 
the closest of them. They were characters—^wine drink¬ 
ers and coffee-house hangers; most of them were un¬ 
employed. Some smoked marijuana and might have 
have used the harder stuff. The majority of them drove 
baffled-exhaust English motorcycles with elevated handle¬ 
bars and belonged to outlaw bike clubs; their girls rode 
behind them in levis and sweatshirts or turtleneck 
sweaters, white-faced and hard-eyed, using heavy eye- 
streaked makeup. Betancourt was older than most of 
them, but he had an airplane. And probably a cat with 
an airplane was the greatest. 

Then I asked her, because I had to, finally, why 
had she told me that about herself? 

‘T don’t know. Maybe compulsively.” She looked 
away. 

The air was tom with engines ninning along and peo¬ 
ple saying goodbye in groups loudly, or in pairs, quietly. 

“It was during the war. I didn’t want to keep on liv¬ 
ing the way we were. I wanted to get out, with money,” 
she said. 

“Tony mentioned the section. Spanish Harlem, he 
called it.” 

“It was poverty. Crowded, mean poverty, and filth. 
The people there do terrible things to each other.” She 
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looked off. “Now, Fm a corporation hostess. One of 
three. I never knew there was such a thing.” She 
watched the people drifting out to the plane. “I let 
them write this trip off for me, as a favor. As enter¬ 
tainment expense—^like the other. Maybe it was why I 
told you.” 

“You know the saying about money,” I said, 

“IFs only that? I suppose so. Well, I think they mi^t 
go without me ” 

I put my hand out It was a dumb, formal thing— 
we had been together a little long for it. We shook 
hands, then, suddenly, she raised mine, kissing it. 

They were interviewing someone to the side of the 
Boeing’s gangway. He wore an Alpine hat and had on 
dark glasses; I thought maybe it was Gregory Peck. He 
turned his head to look at her as she walked past in the 
sudden Los Angeles twilight 

I watched her go up the ramp, carrying her coat and 
overnight case, the stewardess taking her arm at the 
door. Then I walked back along the fenced walkway, 
on through the noisy popcorn-smelling terminal, out to 
my car. 
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I SIGNALED with my headlights as the white sports car 
slowed down. It was the Morgan. Joan Manready pulled 
across the sidewalk and into the parking space next to 
me. The market was closed and there were no other 
cars on the lot. 

The top was down and she was dressed in sport 
clothes. She had a wind kerchief over her hair. Then 
she got into the car and leaned toward me. She sniSed. 
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“You smell mighty something,** she said, 

“You dOj too* Of whiskey.” 

“I mean pretty. What are yon using?” 

I told her the brand of shaviiig lotion* 

“Mine’s Old Scotch. Do yon have a date?” she asked. 
“Yes, now. Is everything set?” 

“Just like Jello. My, though, aren*t you stiS?” 

“I have to ask you. Did you remember the money?” 
“Aren't we all business? No, sir, I forgot it.” 

The lights were on and, in the dashboard glow, her 
skirt was caught under her, her thigh curving tightly 
inside it. I had a sudden impractical thou^t about her, 
“Fm paying for you to take care of another woman. 
So you’d better be good to me,” she advised, 

“m see what can be done.” 

“Well, see now, mister.” 

She put her mouth up and I kissed her. 

“Did you remember the other?” I asked her. 

She opened her purse and took out a small bottle. 
Her eyes were shadowed in the dashlight as she handed 
it to me. Six pills were inside. I took the cap off and, 
for no reason, smelled them. 

“It’s nothing to drink,” she said. 

I slipped the bottle into my coat pocket. 

“You act as if you’ve had one of them,” she added. 
I pulled on the wheel, letting it spring back. “Fm 
up to here with this,” I said, 

“You’re losing your nerve, probably*” 

“No* I can’t do that” 

“Wishing, a few months ago, you had skipped one 
particular ni^t?” 

“No* I can’t do that” 

I started the car and, in the late daylight saving, 
drove toward the neighborhood where Shirley lived. 

I stopped a block away and got out Joan took the 
car. She was going to find a bar to kill time, then re¬ 
turn for me at nine-thirty* 
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I walked up the street. It was a small area of larger, 
older homes. Shirley lived in a small converted apartment 
in a two-story house. I turned down the walk to her 
side entrance. Her landlord was watering his wife's rose 
bushes in the semi-darkness. 

“Hello, Mr. Lawrence,” I said. 

“Hello there, stranger. You about startled me.” 

“It was the water.” 

“What's that?” 

I was closer to him and he turned the hose away, 
“Our girl came home early today.” 

I said, “What's that?” 

“She wasn't well. K you have to wait for her, you 
can take a glass of sherry with Mrs. Lawrence and 
me/' 

“I might call you on that/' 

I passed h™ and opened the outside side door. I 
went up the steep stairs and knocked on Shirley's door. 
Then I opened it. She was in bed. 

She ducked imder the covers. 

“I swear I saw someoue/' I said. 

“Someone has a tummy ache,” she said muffledly. She 
uncovered her head and blinked across the small attic 
room at me. Shirley blinked her eyes a good deal and 
made little girl faces. She had just turned twenty-three. 

She sat up. She was wearing one of my old sport 
shirts, crookedly buttoned. 

“I came home from work at three. I felt sick, hon,” 
She looked at the portable television set on top of the 
bureau. “This is a real swell movie.” She made a face. 
“But the picture is too fuzzy-wuzzy/' 

I went over and turned the rabbit ears on the an¬ 
tenna, watching the screen. “I thought you'd be dressed 
and all ready/’ I said. 

“Hon, I don't know if I feel like going out.” She 
swallowed, holding her stomach. Then she held out her 
arms to me. “Come to bed. Watch TV with Shirley/’ 
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I went over and sat on the edge of the bed. I 
smoothed her long auburn hair. Auburn, the same cxjlor 
as Joan’s—^but smoother, silkier, longer. "I thought you 
wanted to go dancing.” 

“Hon, I feel poorly, no lie. You come get in here 
with Shirley.” She began taking off my coat. 

I could hear Lawrence downstairs, watering the plants 
at the back of the house. I put my hand under my shirt 
and scratched her back. She straightened suddenly. 

“I called you four times last week.” She looked at 
me reproachfully. 

“I told you, I didn’t get thcnL But Fve put a stop to 
that.” 

“That damn Coffman—and your landlady.” She 
touched my arm. “Betancourt,” she said suddenly. 

I had told her about Betancourt when I phoned her 
last ni^t. 

“What a thing,” she said, whispering. She lay back on 
the pillow, pulling the sheet up under her chin. She 
shuddered, “Maybe I can use a little drink, honey.” 

I got up and went into the kitchenette Lawrence had 
built mto a wardrobe closet for her. I drew the curtain 
behind me, 

“What are you doing in there, honey?” 

The sound of gunfire came from the television movie. 
I opened the cabinet above the sink and there was the 
squeal of tires, then a shattering crash. Music came over 
excited strained voices, then a siren, far off. 

“Hon, I can’t see you,” 

I had three of the white pills in the glass and I 
pulled back the curtain. I took the pint of vodka down 
and, my back still to her, poured two fingers. I opened 
the small refrigerator, loosening the ice tray under the 
tap. Then I added the mix, 1 put a spoon past the ice, 
mashing the three tablets. 

I brought the glass over, and she was crying. Softly, 
without expression. 
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“Poor, poor Bet.” 

I made myself a drink and took my coat off. I laid 
it across the foot of the bed. I sat beside her and lit a 
cigarette. 

“Bet was such fun.” She picked at the sheet lint. 

She had seen Betancourt twice—^meeting him at the 
field once, and he had once come along with us. He had 
made this obvious play for her, jokingly. She had 
blinked her wide blue eyes nervously at me, not real¬ 
izing he had been kidding. 

“This tastes funny,” Shirley said. 

“So does mine,” I said. “It’s the quinine.” 

“It’s the same I always buy, hon.” 

“Well, it may have gone flat.” 

Behind me, a local auto agency owner was intro¬ 
ducing his used cars on the television screen. Their 
headlights, driving off camera, reflected on the wall be¬ 
hind her. I raised my glass. “Up periscope,” I said. 

“Come to bed with me.” 

“I thought you weren’t feeling well.” 

“Then I’d have to be real sick.” 

I glanced at my watch. A half hour was gone. I took 
a drink from my glass and put it on the night table. 
I picked up my coat and went over to the closet 

I laid my clothes on the chair by the window and 
came back to the bed. I got in and pulled the sheet 
down, covering her. I slipped my arm around her, un¬ 
der the small of her back. 

“You’re putting on weight,” I said. 

“I’m too tall and skinny. I need it” 

“Anytime I complain.” 

“Maybe, after the baby comes, I can keep some of 
it” 

She began to cry then, again, leaning against the 
propped pUlow. 

“What is it?” I knew what it was, though. 

“You don’t want to now—do you?” 
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“That will be the day.*’ 

“No. I had to ask you.” 

“Not twice,” I said, stupidly, 

“I shoiddu't have had to.” 

I reached across her to get my cigarettes. She shiv¬ 
ered against me. “God, I hate myself. Hate, hate my¬ 
self.” 

“Why hate yourself?” I said, gently. She came out 
with those conversational jumps, though, pretty fre¬ 
quently. 

“What’s the matter widi me? Why don’t I just kill 
myself?” 

“Why kill yourself?” 

“Sex.” She was crying, covering her face with her 
hands. She shook her bead, taking a deep breath, “It’s 
all I can t h i n k about. Isn’t there something else to do? 
And you’ll never many me. Never ever marry me.” 

“Who said so?” 

“You won’t, Roy.” 

“Who says so?” 

She nibbed her eyes, “You’ll go away. But I don’t 
want you going, ever, like Bet.” 

“What’s wrong like this?” 

“Um,.. urn, TeU me more.” 

“We’U go together, like this.” 

“I’ll like that.” She grinned, trying not to. 

I took her ^ass from the table, holding it up to her. 
She made a face at it “Hon, I don’t need a drink.” 

“It makes it better.” 

“Maybe for you.” 

“That’s half true.” 

She looked at me, narrowly. “Do you want to now? 
Honestly?” She needed the confirmation, always. 

“Drink on it.” I gave her the glass and took mine. 

She blinked, brightening. “Leave the television on?” 

“If you want it” 

“Yes. It’s goofy. Leave it on.” 
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“Gcxjfy,” Shirley chuckled. 

Then something went wrong with the television. 

I grinned. “Want me to change the channel?” I said. 
Because all the actors on the show looked double. 

“I like them looking double,” Shirley said. “That’s 
the way I feel, now. You just keep that channel, Roy.” 

“You always were slow,” I said. 

“It’s better that way,” Shirley said. She shifted lazily. 

I nibbled at her. Then she began to shake, her breasts 
quivering. 

“I want you, I want you,” she said in a shy whisper. 

“Change the channel?” 

“If you don’t have to get up. And with me you don’t 
need remote control,” she whispered. 

Sometimes Shirley was all there. 

Then her big blue eyes stopped blinking. They were 
closed, and her mouth was set in a straight line. She 
sweated. She felt better and better. 

"Darling,” she said. 

And she was soft and very mellow and very ripe, her 
thighs sliding and sliding. 

Suddenly I could not get enough of her. 

That was when the television set went wild. 


I put on the light. Then it was a hard thing to dress 
her since she was semi-conscious and protesting. Then 
there was the narrow stairway without the two of us 
f allin g I pushed open the door holding her against me. 
We were out on the walk finally. 

I expected Lawrence to be outside. I would not be 
that lucky to miss him. 

He was sitting on the porch steps. 

“She doesn’t feel well.” 1 raised my voice. “I’m taking 
her to a doctor.” 

“What’s the matter with our gjrl?” He stood up. 
He was a little, bandy-legged, retired bookkeeper. 
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I said, “Maybe a drink dldn^t help her. I thought a 
good one might.” 

“Fve had your sherry waiting for you.” 

“The next time, thanks.” I kept moving. 

“Where's your car, boy?” 

“At the comer,” 

“You could have parked in front of the house.” 

I kept going, holding Shirley. ‘^There’s the grade up 
there. I have a low battery.” 

Shirley mumbled, “Bat’ry?” 

“I don't like to butt in.” He started to cross the la^nL 
“But that’s our girl, too, you know.” 

I stopped, holding her tightly agamst my far side. I 
looked across at him, “Mr, Lawrence, please don’t 
bother.” 

“Bother? Don’t bother? Well, FD say not. Go pickle 
yourself, friend,” He turned, stiff-backed, and went up 
the porch steps, sl ammin g the door. 

The street was empty, no one on it I made it to the 
comer without a car or anyone coming. It was impos¬ 
sible to determine if anyone were peering out the win¬ 
dows of the lighted living rooms. Then, I was thankful, 
my car was there. 

Joan slipped out. She came around, opening the 
door, and I eased Shirley down on the seat. Joan 
squeezed in beside her and I shut the door on them. 

“They took effect too fast,” I said, starting the motor. 
I pulled away from the curb. 

“Put the lights on,” Joan reminded me. 

I turned up toward Ventura Boulevard. “We’re going 
out on Sepulveda,” I said stupidly. 

“I know it,” she said. “Get up on the freeway. We 
don’t want a police car beside us.” 

I turned into a street going up to Sepulveda- 

“Did you give her the bottle?” Joan asked. 

“No. Three,” I said. 
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“You made sure. Hello, Shirley. She’s pretty. In a 
vacant way, now.” 

“Hello?” Shirley said. 

“That’s her way,” I nodded. 

“You’re cruel.” 

“You know all about it.” 

Shirley’s head was hanging down, and Joan had her 
arm around her. She tilted Shirley’s chin. “Boot” 

“Cut it,” I said. 

“What big eyes you have, Shirley. Go on and roll 
them for me,” Joan trilled. 

“Christ,” I said. 

“That’s right, Shirley. Take a good long look at me. 
I’m going to do you a big dirty necessary favor, so stop 
smiling at me,” Joan advised. 

“You put your tim e in at that bar,” 1 said. 

“Do I sound it?” 

“And look it.” 

“Well, Christ, yourself, too.” 


It was an old two-story frame house, the first floor 
stuccoed over to give it a modern, commercial appear* 
ance. Shirley was asleep, her head resting against Joan’s 
shoulder. She had been that way for ten minutes. 

“No, pull into the driveway. You can’t carry her in 
openly,” Joan pointed out. 

I backed up turning into the narrow driveway at the 
side of the house. A real estate office was next door in 
another old house. On the other side, a photographer 
had his business in an old place, a small lighted show¬ 
case of portraits on the lawn. 

I drove down the driveway, stopping with my lights 
on at a closed garage. A man came out from behind the 
house. There were lights on, dimly, inside. 

He was heavy set, crew cut, wearing a dark suit He 
pointed to the headlights. I snapped them off. 
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“Is he the doctor?"* I asked Joan. 

“I haven't had the pleasure. You deal with his as¬ 
sistant, remember?” 

He came up to my window, “Did I speak to you on 
the phone?” he asked her. 

“You don't recall me, do you?” 

“Personally? No, madam.” 

“A little over a year ago.” 

“There are so many,” He shrugged. He walked 
around the car and Joan hunched out. He took Shirley 
out easily. He carried her, walking slowly, around the 
back of the house. 

“What happens now?” 

“Get out and we'll follow him,” 

Behind the house was an old incinerator, a clothes¬ 
line, and a big doghouse without a dog, I opened the 
screen door on the service porch. The inside door was 
ajar, and we entered the kitchen. A small stove li^t 
was on. We walked through to the living room. It was 
a small, high-ceilinged living room. Just then the heavy 
character came out of the hall. He went over and turned 
up a three-stage lamp. In the bri^ter light he seemed 
older. He was a middle-aged Nordic with an accent. 

“The doctor is examining the patient,” he explained, 

“I didn’t get your name,” I said. 

He smiled at me. “What is yours?” 

Joan looked at me, clearing her throat, 

“Just a minute,” he said. He headed up the haU, 
quietly, for his weight. I heard a door open but not 
close, 

A small television set, a big magnifying bubble in 
front of it, sat in the middle of a long table, I looked 
at the film of a football gEune. The sound was turned 

off. 

It was a dank, old-fashioned living room. We sat 
down on the couch, “What*s he so spooky about?” I 
said. 
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‘*He doesn’t want to wake Shirley up.” 

I glanced at the small electric heater glowing in a 
comer, I wanted to talk without the silence, I rose to 
turn the television sound knob, but the audio system 
was out. Then I switched on a big caged portable fan 
on top of a high cabinet. It whirled on like a primed 
engine. I returned to the couch. We were not too far 
from the ocean, so I could hear the surf faintly over 
the fan. 

“Well, the helper’s name is Olsen,” I said. 

“You’re positively psychic, Roy,” she admired* 

“He looks like a wrestler who’s had it” 

“Did you ever look at yourself?” 

That was supposed to do it 

“Tm sorry. You asked for that,” she said, contritely. 

I looked up as Olsen came m. He had on a white 
gown and one of those little surgical hats. He sat 
in the winged chair opposite us and took out his cigarettes* 

“According to the examination, the patient is almost 
four months conceived.” He glanced at Joan doubtfully. 
“You said three, positive, (hdn’t you?” 

She looked at me. 

“I said that,” I said. 

“We can’t allow for the difference,” 

“Her own doctor figured the time,” I said. 

“Then I suggest you take her back to him.” 

“You know why,” I said. 

He got up and turned the fan off, coming over to me. 
“You are the relation?” 

“Not a relative.” 

“The man in question.” 

“That’s me.” 

“Will you please come with me?” 

I followed him down the haU. He opened a door to 
a dark, ligbtless room. He turned on a wall switch, 
holding the door for me. It was a small, tiny room with- 
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out windows probably, ori^aally, a large storage closet 
Two chairs stood near the door and, between them, on 
a table, a transparency projector. He shut the door 
hind us. “Please sit on the right,” 

I sat in the hard chair and he switched off the light 
He maneuvered into the other chair and ttimed on the 
projector light. He put a colored slide of a woman's in¬ 
sides on the wall. It looked like the V.D. pictures the 
army showed you, I thought. 

He began, in his dry accent, to nmne the reproductive 
parts of the female anatomy, stopping to tap his cig¬ 
arette ashes on the floor. 

He flipped to the next slide, explaining the formation 
of the foetus, then to subsequent ones showing the de¬ 
velopment up to delivery. When it was finished, 1 said 
nothing. He stood up, turned off the projector light and 
switched on the room U^t. He opened the door for me. 

I trotted after him down the hall and into the living 
room, Joan was smoking a cigarette on the couch. He 
excused himself, going back up the hall. I sat down be¬ 
side her. She had switched the soundless television to an* 
other station. 

I told her what I had seen. 

“They still have the same show,” she remarked 

“What for?” 

“He usually shows the slides to patients—^what they’re 
being saved from. Probably to make them happier about 
the charge,” 

“They don’t leave miiling,” I said. The fee was five 
hundred dollars. 

“Did you see the seven-months one? It was smiling,” 

“I saw the living end. The finished product,” I smd. 

“You have to settle for diaL” 

“I wish I could.” 

‘That’s right, you can’t” 

“He’s the doctor, not any assistant” 
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“Who knows? What’s the difference?” 

“I know. He’s a famous surgeon, but embarrassed by 
cheap publicity. He doesn’t want word of his ha ndl i n g 
these five-hundred-doUar charity cases getting out” I was 
trying hard. 

“He has to protect his identity,” Joan tagged along. 

“He hasn’t any. He’s a quack.” 

“He has a medical practice. He just has this place to 
come to on call.” 

“He’s a midnight M.D.,” I sighed. 

“He’s used to dealing with the average uninformed per¬ 
son. They got those shde lessons in ovulation for free.” 

“Why doesn’t he show copulation?” I mused. 

“That’s how they get here.” 

“Well, what do we do now?” 

“Sit and wait for him. Here he comes,” Joan an¬ 
nounced brightly. 

He came out of the hall, without the smock, and sat 
down heavily in the winged chair. He had a cigarette in a 
holder. 

“The doctor has done all that is possible. There can be 
no operation. Not at the rate of progression. You saw 
slide number four?” he asked me. 

I nodded. 

“The doctor has opened the tubes, the Fallopians. We 
must wait and see what the admission of mr can ac¬ 
complish.” He looked at his cigarette in the holder. 

“No curettement,” she said to me. 

He said to me, “If the patient runs some fever, it 
can be expected. There can be light pains in the stom¬ 
ach. Give her a little aspirin and seltzer.” 

I stared at him. 

“I sympathize with you. You should not have waited 
so long,” he said. 

“Where is she now?” 

“I have put her in your car.” 
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There would be a back way out of the place, I thought 
*‘Let’s go/’ I told her* 

He stood up* *Tor professional services, twenty dol¬ 
lars.” 

She opened her purse and gave it to him* He looked at 
me, amused that she was paying* 

*'Now you can get the sound fixed on the television^” 
I said to him* 


“Well, I’m licked,” I said* 

“It does look that way.” 

“I thought I had the right time. Three months 1 
thought.” 

“Women forget their own time* A week or two can 
be the difference.” 

Shirley was sleeping* Joan cradled her against the 
car’s motion. Shirley seemed a little pale as the headlights 
of oncoming cars passed us* 

“Well, take me to my car,” Joan said quietly. “You 
can get her a container of black coffee* She’ll come 
aroimd*” 

“I should have asked for a prescription, a piU to wake 
her. But he probably can’t write one*” 

“He wouldn’t put down his name. You know,” Joan 
frowned, ‘"you make it seem he’s my responsibility* Her 
own doctor wouldn’t have touched her after three 
months.” She was disappointed, after her work on it, too. 

“Nothing is your fault,” I said. 

She was silent* Then, “Roy, this is the beginning 
of us.” 

1 did not understand her. 

“We’re ending,” she said. 

“I don’t get you.” 

“We’re stopping seeing each other,” she spelled it out, 
calmly, looking at the windshield* Cool, impersonaL 
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“How long have you thought about it?” I said. 

“Not at all. I’m just feeling my way now.” 

“You’ve entertained my reaction?” I aked lightly. 

“I’ll be hurt if it isn’t what I expect, certainly,” she 
said. 

I had to brake hard behind a short-stopping truck. 

“Don’t get us in an accident, Roy. It would be em¬ 
barrassing for each of us.” 

“Listen, why are we quitting?” 

“Quite obviously, there isn’t anything ahead.” Joan 
shrugged. 

“Whose fault is that?” 

“Don’t say mine, because I’m married. I can’t alter 
that.” 

“What did you have in mind, then, for us?” 

“Do you insist I be brazen?” 

“If it takes that to be factual.” 

“You know what we’ve had,” Joan said, all matter- 

of-fact. 

“No. I’m not that egotistical.” 

“And it’s been good, and fine, all the time. At least I 
think so.” 

“Only now it’s not any more,” I warmed up to the 
subject. 

“Roy, don’t let’s play the strings, shall we?” She leaned 
forward with Shirley. 

“Don’t use the radio.” I punched the switch off. 

“I would like to.” 

“No. I want to hear this.” I flexed my fingers on the 
wheel, rocking the car slightly. 

Her smile settled, tolerantly. “I’ve hurt you. Badly.” 

“Rest assured. All right, what decided you?” 

“I can’t tell. Maybe that note started it. Maybe I’m 
getting chicken to continue, or losing interest, or both, 
I don’t know.” She sighed. “And this, tonight. Because 
now you’ll have to make your own plans. I can’t help 
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you.” She looked sad. ‘"But it hurts me to hurt you,” 
‘"You've killed me,” I said* 

“I know your pride* You want to fight back,” 

“I thought we intended to* Whoever wrote that note 
about us,” 

“Anyone can write those things, about anyone* Look 
at it logically* Ill make him see it that way. That's why 
he hasn’t accused me*” 

A trailer truck passed, wind-rocking the car. I kept it 
up slightly. 

“Anyway, they can’t hurt us any more, individually,” 
she said* 

“So you're getting off the train to nowhere.” 

“Stop swerving this car or FIl get out,” 

“You and Shirley,” 

“No. You, now, and Shirley,” 


I stopped in the market parking lot* “Well, Roy,” she 
said, coming around the car to my window, “FO miss 
you, lover. Don’t think 111 not.” 

“Do you always leave them laughing?” 

“The ones with keen senses of humor,” 

I wished I could have brought her something, or done 
something for her, I said. But she needed nothing, she 
needed no one. I was being silly. 

“Don’t be silly,” she said* 

I looked at Shirley; I had shifted her, resting her 

feet against the inclined floorboards, her body leaning 
against the door. 

“Can you drive with her?” Joan asked with some 
concern* 

“I’U manage. With her.” 

“Any kiss? A last one?” 

“There’s no necessity, is there?” 

“So there isn’t Then goodbye, Roy, And good luck.” 
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I WHEELED across the tracks as the headli^t of a 
train lit the darkness. They had re-graveled the stretch 
of right-of-way and had replaced the ties my smashed 
car had cut up, I turned into the field. I was in luck 
for a change—no cars were parked by the office or along 
the fence. 

I looked at my airplane, tied down next to Betan¬ 
court’s. Schultz’s was beside mine and Smitty, I knew, 
had gone up to Las Vegas. 

CoSman had an ad in the aviation paper for Bet’s 
ship. It was fairly new, a Cessna one-seventy-two. It 
was the second airplane Coffman had helped him to get. 
I hoped it would move quickly for Bet’s sister’s sake. 
There was a note on it, but Hank thought he could cash 
out a few thousand or better. That and the coverage on 
the Eagle Rock, Bet’s sister had said, should go to the 
mother—though the trick would lie in gving it to her. 
Coffman had told the insurance company to stay away 
until he received an answer from the sister, 

I drove alongside the Greek’s and parked next to the 
lunch table. It was the closest I could get to the clubhouse. 
I cut the motor and lights and came around, lifting out 
Shirley. I held her in my arms and turned the key in the 
door under her. I left off the lights and carried her into 
the bedroom, I put her on the bed. She had on a gaudy 
red-and-white printed dress I had picked out to put on 
her. 

I brushed her hair from her face and fixed the pillow 
under her head. SBfe was breathing shallowly but evenly. 
They were good sleeping pills, I thought. 
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I returned to the Uving rcNDm, turned on the radio and 
took off my jacket. I lay down on the couch and lit a 
cigarette. I had put on an all-night disc jockey who 
played the heavy classics. After a few minutes I changed 
the station, went behind the counter and picked up the 
metal clipboard and magnetized pencil we used some¬ 
times for leaving notes to each other. One might say, 
Well be back in a while* That meant if one of us had 
come in, there was a woman involved, and you should 
take yours somewhere else. 

I wrote a note to Shirley: ill be back around two^ 
I ripped off the sheet of paper and hung it on one of the 
radio’s control knobs. If she would hear the set going, 
she would come in and look toward it. Then I took 
my coat and closed the door quietly, 

I drove to a small nearby bar, practically deserted. I 
sat in a far comer and had a beer. After three bottles, I 
began to have less of a problem mth Shirley. I had pan¬ 
icked when she had said she was pregnant. I had gone 
through those scenes—her crying every time—^to try and 
persuade her at least to have a go at the drugstore stuff. 
Then, when she had refused, I had settled into resigna¬ 
tion. Then her doctor had called me about these fainting 
spells I had not known about, offering legal intervention. 
And I had been up that high, then down to a different 
kind of bottom, because she had averted her face from 
the danger and would not cooperate. 

Then Joan Manready had come along, and I had 
thought about the doctor and, not unconsciously, the 
money for it. The whole crazy business. That was what 
she, Joan, had been for. Having just proved it to me. 
Inviting me out of her too contrasting, moneyed life. 
Because that had been how things had been going. Noth¬ 
ing coming out at all. Nothing lasting even temporarily. 

And, so, Shirley could sniffle her nose now, and make 
all her faces. I was through mth her. And let her go 
back to her worried doctor, I thought, let her stay with 
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him, three-and-a-half months along now, and let them 
sweat it out with each other. I had done all I could. My 
conscience, that part of it, anyway, was fairly clear* 
And I would have another beer. And, if she had not awak* 
ened, I would stretch out on the couch and go to sleep* 
I could go to sleep. I had lost out twice tonight, and 
that was all. Nothing else to do. I could go to sleep. 

The bartender put on the house lights, came around 
and opened the door. The few patrons, Roy included, 
jSled out in ragged order, 

I drove back to the field, parked against the fence 
and walked to the clubhouse. I unlocked the door and 
put the lights on. The radio was playing. She must still 
be sleeping, I thought. 

I went in to look at her. But she was not on the bed* 
I walked through to the washroom. The door was open 
and she was lying on the floor. She was on her side, 
sprawled, as if she had fainted and fallen. I squatted 
by her* 

She was not breathing* 

I turned off the light. Then I got die radio and the 
living room light. I put the catch on lock and pulled 
the front door shut. 

I drove off the field. I put on the radio, but there 
was nothing on, so I turned it off. I had to drive about 
a mUe. Then I turned on to the blacktop apron of a 
closed gas station. 

I bunched into the outside phone booth and dialed 
Joan Manready’s number* 

^‘Roy—is that you?” 

“Yes. It’s Shirley. She’s gone.” 

“You took her home? Well, that’s good* Did she 
suspect what happened?” 

“She passed away. Shirley. A little while ago,” I 
explained in my stupid way. 

She said nothing. “Did you hear me?” I asked* 

“Look, Roy, If you’re going to act childish about us, 
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Fm sorry for yoa. You’re drunk and unfunny and it’s 
almost three in the monung,” 

“No. She’s dead.” 

“Yes. And so are you. So are we.” 

I knew we were, I said. I just wanted to let her 
know, I said. I filled m the details. I had taken Shirley 
to the clubhouse. She had still been asleep, and I had left 
then to go out for a drink. When I had got back, I con¬ 
tinued, Shirley had been lying on the washroom floor. 
Dead. 

I could hear her breathing. 

“You can blame me. Oh, my God. You can blame 
me,” Joan said. 

“Fm going out there now and see him, the doctor.” 

“He shouldn’t have tried to start her. He should 
have known better. Not she was so far along. Why 
would he take a chance like that?” 

I said, “For twenty dollars.” That had not been Ms 
five hundred fee, but it had been better than nothing. 

“Roy, those people she lives—Uved with. The land¬ 
lord. He knows you were with her toni^t.” 

“That’s right.” 

*‘Roy, you’re in shock. You know that—^no, you don’t 
Any second now you’ll come apart.” 

“FU tiy to wait,” I said. I was opened up at the 
middle, something felt like. 

“I know how you—^how do you think I feel? My 
God. But we’ve got to think; think. You’ve just given 
me a heart attack. Listen, are you near the field now?” 

“Not far.” 

“And she’s .,. Shirley?” 

“In the clubhouse.” 

“Then go back there. Right now. Your friends; one 
of them can walk in on her.” 

It didn’t matter, I said. 

“I know it doesn’t. Not now,” she said. 

“The lights are out. I locked the door.” 
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“They’ll assume no one is in there. Listen, Roy, put 
the lights on; and play the radio, loud. And put your car 
by the clubhouse, not off by the fence.” 

“I’m not going back.” Why did I want to go back 
there? 

“I’m coming over,” she said. 

“I’m going to Santa Monica. I have to talk to that 
Olsen, whatever his name is,” I said. 

“What would you do?” 

I didn’t know. I had to talk to him, I said. 

“He isn’t there now. But I know where he lives.” 

“Where?” 

“I’ll have to direct you. I just know the location.” 

I didn’t want her involved, I said. 

“You aren’t the one, now, who’ll decide that.” 

I would pick her up at the house. Then when we got 
there, she could stay outside, in the car. 

“I don’t trust you to drive,” she said. 

“I can drive.” 

“You can’t think, even, now. Stay in the clubhouse 
and wait for me.” 


I opened the refrigerator; then looked under the 
counter. There was nothing to drink. After a time I 
got tired of sitting in the dark and went outside and stood 
next to the Greek’s tree. 

The first scene with Joan, at the clubhouse, came back. 
There had been no one working around the ships, the 
field had been dark. The trafiSc, mostly truck, had lit up 
stretches of San Fernando Road. It was the same, now. 
I saw the Greek’s night light was not on. Old Ralph 
used to leave it on. I wondered how old Ralph the Greek 
was doing in the hospital. After a few minutes I went in¬ 
side again and sat down on the couch, 

I smoked a couple of cigarettes. I wished there was 
something to drink, anything. 1 pictured Joan leaving the 
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house, always doing things in a rush, there having al¬ 
ways to be some kind of action. Then climbing up to 
MulhoUand Drive, fishtailing the curves, her lights 
sweeping the brush. Smelling the spilled gas from the 
carburetor and the tires squealing—^just as that first time 
I had been with her, and had looked at her. Then driv¬ 
ing across the Valley, the Morgan low and white, not 
slowing, noticeably- And then, fast even for Joan, the 
exhaust popping clearly, crossing the S,P. tracks, and 
the motor gearing down as she turned into the fielcL 
Then she was stopping outside the cafe. 

I moved to the door. Joan was out of the car, hurry¬ 
ing toward me* ‘1 told her you put the lights on,’^ she 
said. 

‘T didn’t need them,” I said 

‘*At least you moved the car. There’s a bottle of 
Scotch in my door pocket.” She passed me, walking 
fast on high heels. 

I went to the Morgan. I could smeU the overheated 
engine and the brakes, burning. I found the bottle and 
came back to the clubhouse. She had put on the lights. 

I shut the door, locking it. I went behind the counter 
and cut off the cap from the bottle with a knife. Then 
she came out of the back, walking slowly. She sat down 
on the couch. 

*‘The poor dear. The poor darling,” she said in low 
tones. 

‘^Straight?” 

**rm on the rocks, Roy,” 

I broke out the ice cubes from the tray. I came around 
the counter and gave her her glass. Then I sat down be¬ 
side her. 

She took off her hair kerchief. nearly totaled the 
car getting here.” 

“You didn’t have to come. You could have described 
where Olsen lives, couldn’t you?” 

She sipped her drink for a moment *T’vc thought of 
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something—something else. When you’re yourself— when 
you can be with it-—I think you’ll go for it.” 

*‘Where does he live? In Santa Monica?” I asked. 

She looked at me, her green eyes studying me. “How 
would you like to learn leather-working at San Quentin?” 

I did not follow her. 

“Well, you can stop kidding yourself. About what 
you’ll do to Olsen. Otherwise Shirley will die,” 

“Will? Will?” I repeated stupidly. 

“Now—right now—she has to be alive. A little longer. 
While you go build yourself an alibi. Because we have 
to put her death beyond—^ahead of tonight. Because her 
landlord saw you with her.” 

I didn’t need an alibi, I said. 

“And Fm not even listening to you. It’s not good 
about the landlord. He’s the big trouble. But I th i nk I 
can take care of it,” Joan thought aloud. 

“I have to take care of that Olsen,” I intoned. 

“Go ahead. Fix him. And fix yourself, too.” 

“I have to do something about him.” 

“Listen, you idiot.” She sat up, turning to me, her eyes 
narrowed. “You’ll fix us both. To refresh your memory, 
I’m involved in this too.” 

“Nobody could prove it. You’re in the clear.” 

“I’m not worried you’ll try to prove it” 

“No. You have no wony about that.” 

“Listen, you—name.” Her face, just under her eye, 
twitched. “Listen to me. This is how it will be. And will 
work, because it has to.” She wet her lips. “Shirley is 
seen. Not by people who know her. But in public 
places, under easily remembered circiimstances. Someone, 
that is, answering to a description of her,” 

What was she talking about, I said, 

“That’s it Go ahead. Look at me,” 

Because 1 was seeing something, something different 
now, about her, 

“It’s only general, at the moment. Besides, these stupid 
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colored U^ts aren't a help. And there's the time ele¬ 
ment Fve been in a little hurry, you know,” she said. 

Her face was whitened with powder, the way Shirley 
bad made up. Her hair was combed out long, as long as 
it could be, at the sides of her face, especi^y, and she 
had on ormige-colored lipstick. It was an odd thing; it 
grew on you, looking at her. Because if her hair was 
worked on more, and with the frilly type of dressy Shir¬ 
ley wore,,, 

Joan got up, then. She began to walk across the room, 
then turned, coining back, Shirley had had a bad way of 
walking, which I had once mocked—she had oaiiied 
her head down and had sort of pecked her way along, 
as thou^ she had been looking for something, 

^‘Well, what do you think ?” she asked. 

Where did she get that color lipstick, I said. It bad 
been Shirley’s. 

“I had the shade around. It doesn't do for me nor¬ 
mally.” 

“Well, what—^you want to impersonate—I did not 
want to say Shirley. I still was not getting it, completely. 

“Come here.” She stopped at the counter, leaning on 
both elbows with her back to it “Come over here.” 

1 put my glass on the floor. I went over to her, “What 
is it?” 

She threw her glass in my face. 1 turned aside, blind¬ 
ed, coughing. Then she hit me in the face, hard. She Mt 
me again and I grabbed her wrist, I took her by the 
shoulders, then 1 pushed her away. I would have bit her. 

“What’s the matter with you? What the hell is the 
matter with you?” I said. 

“That’s better. Now you’ve snapped out of it Now 
you’ll listen to me.” 


“Will you leave that alone? Do you want to be so 
loused up you can’t fly a plane?” Joan said. 
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“I can Sy a plane. I’ll take caie of that** I snapped 
my fingers. 

“You’re sure you have enough gas?” She was walking 
around the room. 

I took my glass and went to the leatherette Morris 
chair. “She has the gas,” I said. “HI fly her to Mex¬ 
ico, and forget to come back.” 

“You'll be back. In police chains,” she remarked. Then 
Pd shake them at her, I silently commented. “You’re 
stinking tight. At a time like this,” she kept on. 

1 looked at the door. “Somebody comes in,” I said, 
“and that’s it” That would be it, too. 

“You’ll be it” 

“I.et’8 wait and see who,” I said. 

“You’re so damn funny-funny.” 

She sounded like Shirley, 1 said. But I had not wanted to 
say that 

“You should hear yourself now,” Joan said. 

“I won’t say anything more. You just tell me what 
to do.” 

“Don’t sit there drunk-eyed and mock me. After 
you’ve run and phoned me. Who else could you call?” 
she asked. 

“The police,” I said. 

“That’s a laugh. The police. How do you know you 
have the gas?” 

“I put the stick down yesterday,” I said. 

“The stick. There’s a gauge, isn’t there?” 

“You check it manually to be sure,” I lectured. 

“How should I know?” 

“Why don’t you ask about the oil?” I said. 

“What about the oil?” she parroted. 

“I’ll use six quarts where I’m going.” 

“You’re not going anywhere. Just out there and back.” 

“No. I’m flying to Mexico. I can speak poco Spanish.” 

“How very interesting,” she said. She turned at the win- 
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dow* She had drawn the shades, and the ones in the bed¬ 
room, “How do you say ‘go to hell7'’ 

^*Muchas gracias. For nothing.” 

“You’re welcome. And what could you do in Mexico, 
besides starve?” 

“I’ve got this vocation. And an airplane ” 

“Can you eat an airplane?” 

“You might the fabric jobs. Listen, I have this steel 
nose the plastic surgeon instaMed, I can get down and 
pick feed with the chickens.” 

“Roy. Why are we fighting?” She came to my chair, 
“We need each other. Now, more than ever. We’re in 
real danger, Roy,” She knelt, touching my knee. Look¬ 
ing as much as she could at the moment like Shirley, 

“I did it. For Christ’s sake, I did,” I accused myself, 
“No, you didn’t” 

“He didn’t. That quack bastard didn’t, really,” I said, 
“What did her own doctor tell her? Having a baby 
would do it. Except she would have a cerebral hem¬ 
orrhage. That tampering tonight was the wrong thing. But 
it just did it quicker,” Joan insisted. 

“That’s what it was. Just an accident” I shrugged* 
“You were trying to help her,” she said, 

“And myself.” 

“Forget your guilt feelings. They don’t belong in the 
picture,” Joan argued. 

“That’s right The picture. Funny, you never know 
how yellow you are.” 

“Would your going to jail bring her back?” Joan asked, 
stroking her hand along my leg, looking up at me, 
“Would I go it could?” 

‘That’s fantasy. But you know you would,” 

“No. I’d think of something else. 1 love life, and 
liberty.” 

“You have honor,” Joan said, 

“I have the honor to lay another man’s wife. Pv® 
taken the liberty,” I said. 
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“Yoa’re feeling sorry for yourself. And, incidentally, 
that’s uncomplimentary to me.” She seemed serious. 

“I have honor and principle. Tve got a hell of a con¬ 
science, too. A thimdermug full.” 

“Will you please, for me, get off that subject?" 

“My cup runneth over,” I said. 

“Mine is going to.” 

“I’m going outside and throw up.” 

“Will you please be yourself? Dear God, Tm going to 
pieces!” Joan sounded close to tears. 

I stood up. She got up, quickly, putting her arms around 
me. “We’ll come out of this,” she said. “Maybe it’s—I 
don’t know—fate, brin^g us together again. But we’ll 
stay together this time. We’ll find a way.” 

She put herself against me, definitely; there; holding 
it I kissed her roughly. Then I did not care. I was 
crazy, and it was, and anything else, but I wanted her. 

Trying to stand strai^t, without swaying, I began to 
unbutton her sweater. 

“Roy, don’t.” 

I put her hand down. 

“Roy, 1 don’t want you to do that” 

“We’U talk about it” 

“Talk, hell. Are you crazy?” Her mouth listened aur 
grily. “Goddamn you, I’U scratch you!” 

“There’s sometliing new.” I tried to get her hands 
down together. Then I caught her arm up behind her, 

“Roy, you’re—sacrilegious! We'll go to jail if we’re 
found here! You’re hurting me!” 

“It’s what we have left, haven’t we?” I said. 

"Hurting each other?" She had her back to me, trying 
to twist around to face me. “Is that all there is for us?” 

I let her go. Then, again, caught her. We got over to 
the couch, stumbling. Then, because of something I did, 
probably, doing it again because the way I held her she 
was unable to stop me, it went out of her, I could not 
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tell if she were tired of fitting, but it made no difference 
to me one way or the other, 

*‘Yes, All right. Yes, Let go of me/’ she said, 

I put my hand on the light switch, I was sweating 
and she had tom my shirt* I turned off the ceiling fix¬ 
ture, then went to get the lights behind the counter, 
“No, Leave them on.’’ 

“On?” 

“All on. They’ve got to show someone’s here,” 

I returned to the wall switch. The lights flashed up; 
then she came away, slowly, from putting her clothes on 
the chair. She moved under the colored canopy, looking 
like some nude, weirdly painted, Mardi Gras figure under 
the various lights. 

She folded her arms, her smile lighted garishly, deeply, 
“Look at it. Look at what to God Fve got my money 
on,” she said. 

Because I had stumbled, undressing. Going stupidly, 
drunkenly, to my knees, 

“I used to think plane pilots were something special, 
I even thought they didn’t use the bathroom,” she said, 
I went toward her. 

Joan Manready put out her arms, beckoning, smiling, 
“Come on ,,, get some courage ,., get it here. You 
drunk, scared, shaking son-of-a-bitch.” 

My knees would have buckled again* But I did stand 
there against her long enough for her smile to vanish. 

“All right,” Joan said. “You’re ahead. Don’t push 
your luck,” 

She wanted to break for a second. I shook my head 
no- She tried, but I took it, her big breasts flattened 
against my chest as they moved* 

So, lurching, grinding against each other, we made it 
back to the couch. 

In Chinese, or something, there is an old saw—^in bed 
the tall girls grow shorter, and the short men grow longer. 
But Joan and 1 were on a couch, and pretty evenly 
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matched. We did not need my tonslations—in either di¬ 
rection. 

‘‘You getting courage from me?” she said hoarsely. 

“You’re turning out more than I need ” 

She gave a raucous laugh. “Then give some back,” 
she said. 

And I made her jump. 

“Again,” she said. 

I did. ^ 

“Ringmaster,” she said. 

* “Bareback,” I said. 

“The Flying Circus,” she said, 

“That was the First World War and the Lost Genera¬ 
tion, We’re all found,” I said. 

“Sure we are,” Joan said, her auburn hair in sweated 
clusters. She bit my shoulder. Twisting she was a jumble 
of color from the colored lights. Then she raked her 
fingernails down my back. I cursed her, then grinned* 
then ran the palms of my hands over her nipples* at 
first fast, then slow, then fast again, alternating. 

“AU right,” she said. 

But I kept it up. 

“Stop it,” she said. 

“No,” 

“It’s an irritant now.*^ 

“What isn’t?” 

“Quit it” 

“No.” 

“Til sabotage you, mister.” 

“Try it” 

She tried. Her great hips that flared out so magnificently 
from her slim waist went berserk. 

I quit irritating her and told her to quit the sabotage 
but by then she was mad, angry-mad and sex-mad. 

“Tm going to take back everything,” she said between 
her gasps. 

“Sure you will. All females think so.” 
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cut you off without a cent in your pockets,** 

“You playing mom or pop?” 

We were drenched m hot sweat. Joan was convulsive. 

hate you,” she said. 

“Tell me exactly where.” 

Her mouth was wide open. The cords in her neck 
bulged. We were slippery slick against each other. 
“I—” she began. 

“Exactly^** I was merciless, “Where do you hate me? 
Show me.” 

“I—” she began again. 

“Then finish the sabotage,” I taunted her, 

“Roy.” 

“I said you could finish^—” 

“Shut up, please.” 

1 shut up. 

Then for a second she was a rigid arc. She screamed 
once, piercingly. 

“Ah,” she said, then, “Ah, God.” 

“It’s Roy,” I said. 

“Yes. Roy.” 

“You’ll never forget” 

**Never.” 

“Why?” 

She whispered, then, sweetly smiling. “Because you al¬ 
ways turn out to be the saboteur.” 


I took off, turned, then raised the white car. The 
roads were empty, and its color and speed made it 
easy to pick up. Joan Manready’s white bandamma 
trailed from her hair in the wind. 

She could not say where she was going; she had not 
yet decided. Only that I would hear from her within 
a few days. She was recrossing the Valley. Then I pulled 
up and lost sight of her. 

X passed over the HoUywood Hills, Beverly Hills, 
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then the gold coasts of Bel Air and the Palisades. I 
flew out over the water, over Malibu pier, then, four 
miles out, passed a big white ship going south in a blaze 
of li^ts. I thought she mi^it be one of the Queens on 
the run to Hawaii. I pictured the people aboard sitting 
in the cocktail lounges if they were still open, ha^g 
a turn-in smoke on the fantail, but now most of them 
sleeping. Probably somebody on the bridge said some¬ 
thing about a sin^ engine plane at night heading out 
over water. I dropped her behind untU she became a 
match-glow in the darkness. 

Fifteen miles out I came down under a thousand with 
the quarter ring of the moon just above the water. I 
turned and took off the old blanket I bad taken from 
my car’s trunk to cover Shirley. I had wedged Shirley 
into the back seat, crossways, her legs doubled up. 

I knelt on my seat and, leaning across the back 
rest, lifted under her. After some trouble I managed her 
into the other front seat I held her up, sitting her up— 
the airspeed and the strong breeze behind us. Then I 
opened the door, leaning across her, letting it go out 
slowly. 

We began to turn and I pulled the plug behind me, 
throwing the wheel over. I corrected and trimmed the 
ship backhanded, feeling her level off, steady. Shirley was 
partly out the door, then, her head hanging sideways, her 
hair whipping in the propwash and wind. But she held 
there. She would not go out, her dress having caught 
somewhere. I was getting racked-up, shaky—compensat¬ 
ing the ship with the taUwind making a liar of the airspeed 
indicator. I took Shirley under the legs with my right 
arm, steering with my left. Then, coming up under 
her hard, I banked sharply. 

Shirley slipped out clear, the ship bucking upward and 
starting to roll. I put the stick over, dropping back into 
my seat. I put the throttle ahead going to hard rudder. 
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The ship turned into the wind, yawing, skidding, the 
door slamming. 

It was cold in the cabin and I shook as I it a ciga¬ 
rette. Then I drove it into the ashtray, feeling myself go¬ 
ing. I banged my head against the window, yelling, I 
could not stop—cursing everyone, myself, everything, I 
yanked off the set mike and cut in the power, I gave them 
some VHF calls to wonder about off and on the ground. 
I took her down, then, punching a hole in the firewallj 
skimming the wheels on the water, I took her up, then, 
high up on a moon-shooting course. FmaUy, I stalled, 
letting her junk over twice on her back. I cartwheeled 
her. At that point I had no idea of where I was. I 
had eaten a big meal somewhere, I was drowsy, A 
paper napkin hit me in the face . . , sharp . . . then an¬ 
other. They weren't, though... maps.,. sipping from the 
cUp fastened above me to the headliner, I was right- 
side in my seat, belted-in, losing altitude fast, but the 
sky and ocean falling in place. Then I balanced them 
better, 

I had some old woman, my dd ship. She had taken 
that, and had not had to, and still had been forgiving. 


9 


I DROVE out to the field early and checked in at the office 
Coffman had been in earier and had left. His part-time 
high school girl, Juanita, said no work had come in. 
Hank had her on call, bringing her in occasiondly. 

I said she locked as if there had been a big dance last 
night 

“Ralph died in the hospital last m^t,” she said. 

I sat on the edge of her desk beside Coffman's, She 
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was plain-looking, wore hornrimmed glasses and had a 
small brown-eyed face. 

“He was recuperating from the appendectomy,” she 
told me. “Heart failure, Percy said. I went over for coffee 
this morning. Percy was there but she wasn’t open. She 
came in to straighten things up.” 

“When did he die?” 

“Nine o’clock, Percy said,” 

“Are Smitty and Schultz in the clubhouse?” I asked 
her. Their cars were outside the office. 

“Percy’s there with them.” 

I left her. It was a good flying morning, clear, a lit¬ 
tle windy. On the line a couple of ships were warming 
up. I watched a Tri-Pacer make a nose-heavy touch-and- 
go landing. I opened the door of the clubhouse and 
Percy was on the couch. She was red-eyed, bolding a 
handkerchief. 

Schultz was behind the counter and Smitty sitting in the 
Morris chair. They nodded at me. 

I walked over to Percy. “I heard about Ralph from 
Juanita just now, I want to tell you I’m sorry,” 1 
said. 

She bobbed her head. “Thank you,” she said. 

I sat down on the couch. Nobody said anything. “He 
certainly went suddenly,” I said. 

“Hell of a thing,” Smitty said. 

Percy’s handkerchief came up. “That poor old man,” 
she said. 

“Ralph had a full life,” Smitty said. 

“What life? Working in a greasy spoon most of his 
life? You call that a life?” she said. 

“He could have changed it,” I said. 

“You don’t change nothing,” she said, “when you’re 
old and no money. Except the way Ralph did last night.” 

After the old man had married her, she had taken 
over the cafe. She had dhased out the old Greek, We would 
see him part of an afternoon, maybe, stringy, beak-nosed 
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and baldheaded, acting like a stranger in his own place. 
He would shuffle in, get the baseball on the radio and 
open a bottle of beer. He would drink it at one of the 
tables, slowly, then get up, stretching hunself, and go out. 
He had never finished a baseball game in the place. He 
had taken to wearing a striped, peaked janitoris cap. 
You could have thou^t—symbolically. 

Had she been there when Ralph had passed away, I 
asked her, 

*They called me, I took a cab over but he was gone. 
I went in and looked at him a minute.” 

She had been learning how to drive recently, Betan¬ 
court had given her a few lessons in Ralph’s old Stude- 
baker. The clutch had tuckered out before Ralph had 
gone to the hospital. Betancourt had told her he would 
put one in if she bought him the parts. 

"‘You take your Job up last night?” Schultz asked me, 
suddenly. He was cleaning his fingernails with a pocket- 
knife behind the counter, 

I leaned forward, past Percy. 

“Did I?” I asked him. 

“She looks moved,” 

“If she is, someone moved her.” 

"The tailwheel wasn’t blocked. I fixed it The rudder 
wasn’t secured either,” 

“I guess I forgot to,” I said, “the day before,” Nobody 
had been around when I had landed. And I had wanted 
to get off the field. “Well,” I told him, “I didn’t take 
her anywhere.” 

“All his life,” Percy said, to Smitty, “running smelly 
cockroach cafes. The one he had before this one, near 
the Edwards Test Center. Ralph bought it from a China¬ 
man, The Chinaman must have kept the books with that 
bead thing. No one stopped at the place. The soldiers 
went on their off duty to Red Mountain or San Berdoo. 
And the people in cars didn’t stop ,They kept on to Sequoi 
or LA. Ralph paid seven hundred and forty dollars 
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for a neon with a big yellow arrow. It lit up the whole 
Mojave but nobody stopped. But there was a dirty old 
motel up the hi^way that did plenty of business. Soldier- 
baby business. And changed the sheets if they were 
asked to. And Ralph had a nice place, he made it 
a clean place, I’ve seen it. Redwood siding and he oiled 
over it. He had a Wurlitzer juke, Hoflhnan television 
and two pinballs. But they wouldn’t stop. Then he had to 
get snea^ like the Chinaman and put in tap beer like 
^ere was a big crowd for it, to sell it to this poor old 
dago that bought h. When Ralph drove me by the 
place to see it, he didn’t dare stop.” 

Smitty stud, “Ralph was running the place in Glen¬ 
dale when he met you,” 

“I lived next to it, with my folks. 1 was going with 
Ralph’s FUipino cookie for a while. But I couldn’t see 
the future in being a Mrs. Filipino Fry Cook.” 

“You people sold out to Ralph,” Smitty said. I won¬ 
dered if he were tnllring to veer her mind away from 
old Ralph. 

“My father was retiring,” Percy said, 

“How was the business?” Smitty asked. 

“It was ho-hum. But nothing like that desert. Ralph 
brought it awake because Greeks don’t trust Greeks. 
Then some jerk came in and said airparks were the thing 
—to put a short-order on one and clean up. Ralph drove 
and found Whitewing, this held. He and a handyman 
built this first place, here, on weekends. Well, you know 
what we’ve cleaned up.” 

I thought of the forty a month, now, that she would 
have. I looked at Schultz. He was concentrating on his 
nails in the bad back-counter light. “Do you intend to 
sell the business?” I asked Percy. 

“Sure, I’ll peddle it. Any suckers?” 

“What will you do, open another?” 

“A bar. A nice cocktail place. That’s what I’m getting 
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me. I want to go aioimd to a white pleated dress and 
seat all the dressed-to-kill people.” 

Smitty sighed. “It takes money,” 

“Sure. And I’m getting it Ralph never had any push 
was the trouble ” 

“rm betting on Percy,” Schultz finally spoke up, 

I could see her to a white cocktail dress, 1 thou^t. 
Greeting people. With her personality to go with the reg¬ 
ister, 

I got Tip and went throng the bedroom to the wash¬ 
room. I looked at die fioor, Joan had seen to it. Even 
to the daylight it was a good job—she had used the 
ammonia she had found under the counter. Ralph bad tiled 
the floor when he had built the place. If the floor had 
been wood or cement, the blood could not have been 
taken off. 

I wondered if Ed Scbultz had noticed the depleted 
ammonia bottle. Ed Schultz. I wondered if he believed I 
had not taken my stop up. I did not care—^which was 
why I had told him I had not taken her. You cared, all 
rigto, when you had to. 

Shirley. Shirley, gone. I could not believe it There was 
a way not to believe or see anythtog, if you were a mse 
monkey. Because Shirley, Shirley Forester, someone you 
had known for two years, and now would not know, 
would never know where she was. Who had wanted a 
baby, tiien marriage. That had been how it had worked 
for someone twenty-three years old, who talked silly 
sometimes, too much for you, anyway, and had made 
faces. Who would have died, anyhow, of carrying or hav¬ 
ing a baby. But how much did that or did that not excuse 
another hemorrhage created by some quack and you? 

Jesus, Shirley, what did you ever see in me—two 
convenient, two-faced years ago.,. 


I went back to the Hving room. Percy was complain- 
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ing about her folks’ lot in life. Running cafes the way 
Ralph had. The worst thing that could happen to any¬ 
one was to open a lunchroom. I left 

Coffman was in the office. The kid that works around 
the field came in. I told him to take over my ship to the 
pump, fill her and bring the slip in. Co ff i n an col¬ 
lected them and we settled or ran him over each 
month. Then I remembered Ed Schultz. I did not want 
tiim to see the ship being refueled. I called the kid back. 

Schultz and Smitty wandered in. They had taken Percy 
home in Schultz’s car. We sat in the office talking about 
Ralph and heart conditions. Schultz got bulling on his un¬ 
dertaking ex-buddy and the bad traffic cases they took 
off the freeways. Smitty got on tough casualties in the 
Korean War. Coffman’s girl, Juanita, began to sigh and 
look up from her typing. She was just out of high school 
and Coffman winked at us. He liked to tease her and use 
a little swearing around her. 

Coffman’s wife, Pearl, was a big hardfaccd wom^ 
TOitb iron gray hair. But inside—soft. She was a man s 
beer drinker. Behind the wheel of her old Lincoln she 
looked like a truck driver. She knew aU the bar stories 
and had never been inside an airplane. The sky was 
for the birds, and nothing else belonged up there.^She 
had wanted Coffman back in the construction business 
when he got out of the war. 

Coffman had been a Marine fighter pilot. When Betan¬ 
court had walked into the office, turned down by the 
airlines and freight carriers because of the lung spot 
he had, Coffman had put him on charter stuff. He 
had helped Betancourt finance his first ship because 
semper fi, and gyrenes stuck together. Smitty and I were 
Air Force—Smitty, Korea—and Schultz had been out of 
it. When I had first met him, Schultz had been bitter. 
He had hated being a punctured eardrum Aircraft-Engine 
mech during it. You could always start him about Lock¬ 
heed Customer Service, 
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I left after a while. I drove around, stopping in 
one or two places for a beer. I was driving away froin 
the last one when this car stopped beside me in the 
opposite traffic. I looked over and Lawrence, Shirl^^s 
landlord, was in it, As I polled ahead, he recognized me. 
In the mirror, he was trying to turn around and come 
after me. 

I drove to my rooming house, parked on the street 
and came up the noisy composition stairs to my 
room. It had become a hot day in Hollywood, and I 
was sweating a little from the beer. I took off my shirt 
and pushed out both the windows. I punched open a can 
of beer from the refrigerator and sat on the window 
sill. The back street was being tom up by airhammers. 
The crew had not come on when I had left in the mom^ 
ing. The drillers" T-shirts were sweated black and dirt- 
dusted, and little heat waves were rippling above the 
broken asphalt in piles. 

I knew what Lawrence had wanted. 

I had kept Shirley out overnight Probably her 
had called. She had worked in a small real estate office on 
Balboa Boulevard* She had been the only girl in the 
office working for four salesmen. Probably Lawrence had 
called the field after I had left He was curious by na¬ 
ture, and now had a reason to be. And he was mclined 
to be a little unreasonably protective of Shirley. 

Someone knocked on my door. 

”A man on the phone, Mr, Cooper,” It was the land¬ 
lady, Mrs. Kramer. 

I got off the window silL “Did you get the name?” 

I called through to her, 

“I*m not your secretaty, Mr, Cooper.” But she said 
it sweetly. 

I waited until I heard Mrs, Krmner descending the 
stairs, 

I knew it was Lawrence on the phone. 
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I went down the hall and picked up the receiver. 

“Yes?” 

“Hello? Roy Cooper? This is Joe Manready, fellow. 
You remember me, don’t you?” 

Eeny meeny—Lawrence or Manready—was there a 
choice? 

“Yes. Yes, certainly. How are you?” I looked at the 
meaningless scrawlings on the message pad. That was 
how my mind was going. 

“Oh, I’m fine. I got into town this morning,” he said. 
“I’ve been away, you know, down in BraziL” 

“I didn’t know,” I said. 

“Well, they gave me your number there at the field 
when I called. And I was wondering if you were free 
tonight by any chance.” 

“Free?” 

“If you weren’t firm on anything in advance.” 

“Firm?” 

“Good, then you’re not. Because Fm dining alone, it 
so happens, and I’ve run out of companions. And I 
came up with the idea it would be nice if you could 
join me.” 

“Oh. Oh, I see.” 

“Just an idea. But is it okay with you?” 

“Oh, sure. AH right with me.” 

“The Captain’s Table, then, on La Cienega? How would 
five-thirty be?” 


I checked with the maitre d’, then followed him into 
the d inin g room. I saw Manready as I crossed the room, 
sitting at a wall table. He had no doubt picked it 
for privacy. 

He held the maitre d’, shaking my hand. “Good to see 
you again. What will we drink?” 

“Whatever you’re having,” I nodded. 

“I’m ahead of you one martini.” 
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“The gentlemen martinis,” the maitre d' said and 
left. 

We sat down. Manready had a heavy tan and looked 
a little heavier. He was wearing an expensive, slim- 
ming, Italian black silk suit 

“How is the flying business?” 

“Up and down.” 

He laughed at the bum joke. He was being very affa¬ 
ble. He reminded you, despite his work, of the picture 
of a successful heavyweight fighter retired for a few 
years. The added weight, tanned from golfing or the 
beach, and money in the bank. 

“I’ve been down to Brazil, trying to get one of our 
projects off the ground. But we couldn’t get the finan¬ 
cing through, so I*m back to try it at this end,” Man- 
ready explained. 

“That’s too bad.” 

“Well, it’s a big under-developed country. But they*re 
getting up steam. They haven’t much cash ri^t now 
because of their Brasilia project. It’s costing like heH 
but it’s worth it These people are only scratching the 
surface of the country’s potential. And they’re too intellir 
gent to be sucked in by the Reds.” 

A waitress came with the martinis. 

‘To Brasilia,” I said, picking up mine. 

“Juscelino was its jockstrap. He had rare vision for a 
Latin American president Or any nation’s.” 

“Do they have oU down there?” 

“They have it And I suspect a tremendous potential in 
the jungle interior.” 

“You don’t drill oil, I think you mentioned,” I said. 

“No. We’re construction, plant people. We let the 
other fellow make the bet When I left, it had been 
raining for a week. Jimgle cats and crocodiles. But I got 
to see the standpipe go up.” 

“You came from your office just now?” I said it casual¬ 
ly. I had not yet heard &om Joaii. I had had no in- 
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formation as to whether or not she was home. But I 
doubted she had returaed there. 

“Yes. The freeways in the rush hours are second 
best. It’s quicker to stay oS them and play traffic-light 
bingo,” he said. 

He was in a smilmg, expanding, martini mood. He 
looked at our waitress standing near. “Do you want 
to order or have another?” 

“Ill have another,” J said 

The waitress came in, picking up the glasses. I waited 
for him to bring up the note. When he was through 
expanding. They were seerit the note had said* It seemed 
a long time since I had read it* 

“My wife won’t be joining us, so we can order when^ 
ever we wish.” 

Here it came. He was setting it. Once, a long while 
ago, I would have been squirming and worried* But not 
now* 

“How is Mrs. Manready?” I asked him. Where was 
Mrs. Manready, was more to the point 

“She wasn’t home this mommg. She doesn’t know 
Fm back. I was going to cable her. But I thought Fd 
surprise her. If I hadn’t made such good connections I 
wouldn’t be here.” 

“She’ll be pretty surprised to see you.” 

The waitress approached with the martinis* She left 
and he watched her go. But he was not really looking 
at her. 

“Fm in something of a puzzle about Joan* Fve called 
the house and some of her freinds, trying to reach her,” 

“Maybe she’s away for the weekend.” 

He looked at a couple passing. He studied them. 
“She didn’t say anything when you saw her? Where she 
might have gone?” 

“When I saw her?” 

“The last time.” 
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•The last I repeated it dioo^tfully. ‘*Wlien 

was that?” 

“It's immaterial.” He gestured* “Whenever it was ” 

Look at me, I thought ffis little fake lookiug-away 
noEcbalaoce. It was not as big as he was fighting it, 
anyway* 

-"Mi. Manready, we’re not her for dinner,” 

He wandered again. “Fm no interrogator. 1 cx>uldii’t 
qualify as one.” 

“You can try,” 

“There have been other times for Joan. Other es^ 
capades, you see,” Joe Manready said quietly, 

I said nothing. Nothing, then. 

He shifted in his chair, sitting forward* “I msh I 
could put you at ease,” 

“Fll take your word for it,” I smd. 

“You understand I don’t have to teH you anything ” 

“At your wife’s expense?” I did not care, now, what 
I said. 

“Yes, and mine.” He inspected the dining room again 
briefly. “At the office, there was a letter to me, from 
PAA. It was about their sending a man to ffie house to 
pick up a flight reservation 1 hadn’t used. Evidently he 
hit your car, trying to turn in the driveway. They 
wanted me to sign a release of interest as it happened 
on my property,” He put his hand out. “Oh, hell. Don’t 
say an 3 tthmg. I mean you’re not under obligation, or on 
trial,” 

A group was being seated noisily near us. One of the 
women was a loud talker, 

I had to raise my voice. *T started to take your wife 
flying. Just after we met Since then, Fve been seeing 
her,” 

He groaned. **You’re different. Because anything— 
for Joan^—is different ” He picked up his hand, drop¬ 
ping it on the table heavily, “I want you to bear a lit^ 
with me,” He hunched forward, confidentiaUy, “Once 
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there was a motorboat racer. Another time, a ladng 
driver. That prompted the Morgan, before you. Anc^ 
now, you fly an airplane ” 

I took out my cigarettes. 

“Thanks, no,” he saiti “Just cigars, occasionally. We 
can order now if you’re hungry.” 

“I don’t usually eat this early,” I said. 

“Well, I think they’ll want to get rid of us, eventual¬ 
ly” 

He put up his hand and the waitress appeared. He 
ordered a steak, with everything* I was not hungiy. I 
ordered the plate of cold cuts off the dinner. This time 
he did not bother with the business of watching the 
waitress. 

“She’s an accomplished skier, a swimmer, and a one- 
legged water sWer.” Joe Manready was supplying his¬ 
torical notes. “She met the hydroplane racer in Marine 
Stadium, Long Beach. I used to keep a small boat there 
for water skiing* She met the sports car driver during 
the Riverside races. There has been no snow skier, as 
yet. Although I might have looked for that eventuality 
had I put up a cabin at Christmas Lake.” He snnled 
wryly* “I might have thou^t of the possibility in an 
airplane. But we haven’t been married that long. A lit¬ 
tle over a year. I haven’t learned to anticipate that 
welL” 

He was absurb* Almost funny. 

“All this comes over wonderfully- But you can see 
I’m past concerning myself, at least here conversation¬ 
ally, with what it possibly makes me,*’ he said. 

He was absurd. Almost funny. 

“You don’t race airplanes, I suppose?” he inquired. 

I could have laughed at it “TTbiere isn’t much of that 
happening,” I said. 

“But you have the element of danger in your work- 
You fly a single engine—venture often under unusual 
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conditions, dicmnstances. Such as that day at the Lake ” 
“Things come up-” 

“1 think that near-accident may have awakened her 
to your potential* Because it had b^n my idea, initial* 
ly, to fly up there* 

“The chance, at any tune, that you migjit be kined.** 
The Muzak floated into the dining area* The waitress 
brought our starters, taking away the martini glasses* I 
thought I could have used another* 

“You see, the hydroplane racer was killed,” he said* 
“Also the auto racer*” 

“Like that” 

“Yes*” 

“Wasn’t that handy?” 

He passed over it; settling in the dining chair, regard¬ 
ing me. “She likes to be with someone she feels may, at 
any time, die* Go quickly, and accidentally* Undoubt¬ 
edly, she highly romanticizes everything* Of course, it’s 
psycho-something, and more* Obviously, she seeks one 
thing from such associations—^their vicariousness. Hav¬ 
ing been with the person just before; something, I sup¬ 
pose, like that. I’ve never asked her*” 

He had never asked her? 

“You find that strange, understmidahly. But Tve 
waited for them to end,” He smiled. “There haven’t 
been many* Only the two I’ve mentioned*” 

“You’ve never talked witii her?” It was important, 
though, that I get over that. Because I was tfii nk ing 
about the other side of it I was getting a chill now 
thinking about that. 

“You’re curious why Fve kept silent?” he asked 
“That’s an undeistatemeot” 

“Well, you don’t know how it can be. When she 
comes back*” 

I looked at him. ‘Bow is that?” 

His eyes were bright from the martinis* “You can’t 
know how that is. So you see, however perversely, you’re 
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the one who's been cheated,” Joe Manready said softly. 

I sat stUl. I touched my fork, moving it Then I 
pushed my chair back and got up. Would he excuse me? 
^‘Certainly. That way.” 

“No, Fm leaving,” I iflummated. “Fm sorry,” He 
moved in his chair, sitting straight, “You know, we 
haven't accomplished an 3 fthmg, this far.” 

“On the contrary. We have. Absolutely*” 

“Oh? Is that right? Are you sure?” 

“Everything is settled. Conclusively.” I put my nap¬ 
kin on the table. 

“Well, fine. Then fine. Then you’ll permit me one 
more question,” 

“It seems you haven’t asked many*” 

“Sit for a minute,” 

“No, go ahead.” 

“Where is my wife?” He asked it pleasantly* 

‘*You care where she is?” 

“I think you may have gathered that” 

“I don’t know where she is,” 

His broad, tanned forehead wrinkled* He got up, 
carefully. Neither of us had touched the salad starters. 
The loud-talking woman at the table alongside glanced 
at us. 

He was looking down at me, taUer and heavier, stand¬ 
ing. 

“I ask you not to mislead me.” 

I wasn’t lying, I said. 

He was controlling himself, now not so pleasantly. “It 
you’U pardon me, I can’t believe you,” 

That was his privilege. I shrugged, “I’ll find the head- 
waiter. I apologize for leaving you,” 

I walked away from hltn^ out of the crowded dining 
room. 

Outside, I knew if I had eaten, I would be sick some¬ 
where. 
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1 phomd Lawrence on my way to work. I had not 
heard from him, and I wanted to him and get it 
over with. I was in something, now^ that I wanted to 
get over with, 

I asked for Shirley. Supposedly, before she traipsed 
off to work. 

He said, don’t know whafs going on between you 
two” 

'‘Why was that?” 

“When I passed you the other day, you were sup¬ 
posed to be in Las Vegas.” 

“Las Vegas?” 

“Yes. Shirley called from there yesterday moming, 
at eight. Then I saw yon, at eleven o’clock, driving np 
Lankershim Boulevard. In someone else’s car.” 

“I’ve had that car a while,” I said. “Las Vegas?” 

“She said you stopped by the house later the night 
you were over. That it was an impulse of the moment 
Then the two of you flew in your aeroplane to Las 
Vegas.” 

“You know more than I do,” 

“So it appears. What time did you come by?” He 
was being a little reserved, from the way I had handled 
him that night 

“It was late,” 

“It must have been. I went to bed after the television 
movie.” 

“It was after three. Some time iffter that” 

^‘Well, I heard her come in. A car door closing, up 
the street, woke me first She picked up a few of her 
things, Mrs. Lawrence has noticed. Then she left right 
away. Where did you go after that? If not Las Vegas?” 
He was confused, all right. 

“I didn’t go anywhere. How did she get there?” 

“I told you. You both flew up.” 

“Well, I’ve been here. I drove her home, then I left 
I didn’t leave anywhere with her.” 
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“That’s very strange. Strange.” He thought about it 
“Was she feeling any better? Did you take her to a doc¬ 
tor?” 

“She got better. We stopped in a drive-in for some¬ 
thing to eat.” 

“Well, she’s up there, then, by herself. And I don’t 
understand it a bit. But she must have taken a plane. I 
don’t suppose a train runs that early. She sounded 
strange, too, I remember. She said she’d taken a cold. 
•She asked me to call where she works. I was to tell 
them she’d be back in a few days.” 

“What are we doing up there?” 

“I asked, and she laughed. Just spur of the moment, 
she said. I don’t butt in, if you’ll recall.” 

“I’d like to find out what it’s about,” I said. 

“Well, I expect she’ll call you. She’ll tell you the 
truth. Suddenly Mrs. Lawrence and I don’t count, ap¬ 
parently.” 

I would let him know if Shirley called, I said, then 
hung up. I stayed in the gas-station booth, watching 
the traffic. 

Joan had waited near the house—I reconstructed it— 
had probably parked down the street. When the house 
li^ts had gone out, she had taken a long chance and 
had gone in. She had taken Shirley’s purse, with the key 
in it—I had told her earlier that night about the side 
entrance. 

Because she had had to take some of Shirley’s clothes. 
No woman would go on a trip without taking something. 
And she would need them for the impersonation. I had 
not realized, either, that Joan had had to go into the 
house for the most obvious reason. Without evidence 
of her “reappearance” I would have no proof I had left 
Shirley. 

So she had picked out Las Vegas. 

Lawrence would see Shirley taking a taxi. Walking 
from the house until she found one. Then one of the 
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flights, if there were one that early, or waitmg for one- 
He would check on it now, 

Joan had expected me to contradict my being with 
her. My presence at work this morning did, anyway. 
But she had had to make it plausible, simplified, on the 
phone to him. Then, shortly, the mystery of how she 
had gotten up there, and why alone, would deepen. 
Because she had to be that far away for my alibL It 
would not be possible for me to be in Los Angeles, 
working, and establishing I was In my room every night, 
and still be seeing Shirley secretly. Up to the moment 
when she would vanish officially, and the way she had, 
entirely. 

She had gone in the Morgan, all right—^the way she 
drove being the next thing to riding an airplane. 


I came into the office, and tfaer was nothing on the 
sheet, I saw a notation Smitty had taken a party late 
yesterday to Palm Springs, 

Leasing the field, Coffman raked his off the top in the 
tie-down, gas, and hangar-space rental. We cut him ten 
per cent on instruction lessons, or on anything he went 
out and drummed up for us. The gasoline sales were 
not volume, thou^, except when the Sunday pilots 
showed up. Then, taxes had been upped recently, and 
Coffman did not think he would renew. The owner of 
the property did not want him to, either. The field could 
bring a nice price as real estate—<^utting it into a small 
homes subdivision. And they were working on restric¬ 
tions all the time against low-flying planes in the vi¬ 
cinity. So Coffman was thinkin g about moving farther 
out in the Valley. 

The cafe was open, Hank said. Schultz was lumimg 
it till Percy got back from Ralph’s funeral. She had not 
wanted the old man around long, I said; just a day 
later. Smitty had driven her to the church. A few of the 
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fellows and a couple of the Marvin engiiie men had 
gone in their cars. 

Schultz could not cook, so Percy had had to call up 
the agency, A colored fellow was working behind the 
shelf to the kitchen, Schultz had a full apron on, hand¬ 
ling the counter. 

‘*The coffee isn’t right,” I told hini, 

‘"You can’t make a bad cup with Sdex,” 

“You’re on that side now/’ 

The cook put my order on the shelf, and Schultz 
placed the plate in front of me. 

“How about some hotcakes to go with?” Schultz said- 

“Don’t give me the business/’ I said. 

“Fm thinking of learning to cook and go into this 
business.” 

“You heard Percy. There’s nothing for it.” 

“She was upset There’s something for it.” 

The screen door opened and the gas station attend¬ 
ant, Frank Roberts, appeared. He worked in the Flying 
A across the tracks. He sat down and called his order 
to the cook. 

“What’s in our business?” Schultz asked me. 

“Come on,” I told him. “Don’t start that” 

“No kidding. What have you got?” 

“A nervous stomach. And you stutter, sometimes.” I 
did not want to go into it. 

“You had to get your car smashed up to make money*” 

“I put it into another one.” 

“So what have you got?” 

“An old car and an old airplane.” 

“Stop there.” He leaned on the counter. The cook 
called and he turned and took Frank Roberts’ order 
down to him. He brought the catsup bottle coming back. 

“Did you hear about your deal with the land develop¬ 
ment?” I asked him. A real estate outfit was tiying to 
create a new city out in the desert, A high-pressure, 
planned, smog-free community. The space age industry 
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nearly and the Air Force base would, supposedly, 
support it Schultz was trying to get them to charter him 
for land-buyer flights. 

*They haven’t enough Sunday customers to fill their 
own twin Convair/’ He shrugged, biting the head off a 
wood match. He struck another to ll^t his cigarette. 
‘Tm thinking about getting out of this racket You know 
we’ve both had it.” 

“You could go back to the begimiing. Worldng for 
the aircraft.” 

He snorted. “There’s no airplanes any more. There 
won’t be. Everything’s rockets. Hell, I’m forty-two. 
Where am I going?” 

“For forty-three.” 

“It was different with Betancourt. He didn’t care one 
way or the other, about anything.” 

‘Take Smitty.” 

“He’s just a kid. HeU, we’ve been all through this.’* 

I broke one of my egg yolks with him bothering me. 
*Tt seems familiar,” I said pointedly. 

“You spend your life in this air taxi. On the ^ound 
they have a meter. Anyone we get cuts your throat. 
So what if it’s your living? They want to get paid for 
going up with you.” 

“Today,” I said, “what are you planning to do?” 

He rubbed his long chin. “I might make a survey of 
small businesses. Try scraping up enough to get in one.” 

I beard a car stop outside. Then Percy and Smitty 
entered. Smitty was wearmg a tight light-gray suit and 
black tie. He looked like a farmhand after church. 

Percy wore a black silk dress, a small black hat and 
black gloves. 1 had never seen her in anything but what 
she wore in the cafe. She was still heavy-looking, but 
in a different way. Her legs were big-calved but, now, 
in high heels, good-looking. 

“Hello,” she said, passing me. She said something to 
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Frank Roberts. She pulled off her black gloves behind 
the counter and smiled at Schultz, mother’s helper, 

Smitty took the stool next to me. Percy told Schultz 
to give him something. Smitty took a Seven Up. Percy 
said a few words to the colored cook, then asked Schultz 
for a cigarette. The cook beaf Schultz to it, holding his 
pack through the kitchen opening. Schultz tapped out 
one and lit it for her. Then Percy asked him to get her 
a beer. 

She went to one of the tables and sat down. She 
crossed her legs and sat smoking, holding her gloves, 
playing her fingers on the formica. Schultz brought 
over the bottle and glass. He sat down with her, putting 
bis back to us. I turned around. 

Smitty nudged my arm. He looked like a redfaced 
farmhand in the tight suit, “We buried old Ralph this 
morning, you know?” 

I couldn’t make it, I said. I started to say, and then 
heard myself say it, I didn’t go to funerals, 

“No, not that. Look at her,” 



I SAT in Coflfinan*s office, going througji the magazines. 
No work walked in, and there were no calls for it 
Smitty read his way through Sports Illustratedt then left, 
sleepy-eyed, at noon. He had a rate room in the motel 
two blocks away. He was usually there napping when 
not in the clubhouse. He was the holdover ‘sack king* 
from the service. He had gotten up at seven to take 
Percy to the funeral, after getting in at four. He knew a 
few of Betancourt’s numbers, having gone with Bet on 
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blind dates. They were keeping him busier now that 
Bet was gone. 

1 had a loose ^iscoop on the ship for a mouthy dial 
sounded as if it mi^t fly off anytime. I was keeping it 
tied down with haywire. I thought about it, then left the 
office and taxied her across to the Marvin shop. I told 
them to weld the scoop on and left her. 

I walked back to the office, and CdflEman was leaving 
for the bank. Juanita had come in to watch the phone. 
She lived three blocks from the held. She told me her 
brother was getting a tryout in the Colisemn this morn¬ 
ing with the Dodgers. I said I hoped he would make 
them or one of the farm clubs. She said if he couldn’t 
make the majors he would stay home and finish hi^ 
school. He was a pitcher and had struck out eighty- 
seven high school batters last season. They might he 
giving him a twenty-thousand-doUar bonus to sign a 
contract. He was seventeen years old, so her folks would 
have to go to court to accept the money. 

After a while I wearied of listening to Juanita. I 
walked over to the Greek’s. The counter places were 
taken and I sat at one of the tables. Schultz brought 
over my sandwich and coffee. Percy had called a taxi 
to take her to Valley Plaza to do some shopping. 

I told Schultz she was spending Ralph’s insurance be¬ 
fore they paid it 

“She’s beginning to live.” 

“What was she doing with Ralph?” 

“She doesn’t know, either.” 

“That was nice for him,” 

“He had a good thing in her. She made this one-arm 
into something. Look at these people,” 

“It’s lunchtime. You’re a ^s. Ralph Demopoidos 
disciple,” I said, 

I finished eating and smoked a cigarette, I tilted my 
chair against the wall. I nodded to some fellows. I got 
change from Schultz, then, and went to the phone booth 
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outside. I called my rooming house and asked if any 
calls bad come for me* Mrs. Kramer said none had. I 
came inside and sat down again. I greeted a few more 
people. 

Joan had to be calling me. She could not stay in Las 
Vegas without calling me* Because my seams would be 
yawning if she did not phone me. 

It was all fantastic, considering. Her running around 
Las Vegas establishing, somehow, that Shirley had been 
there; while I stayed, being seen, in Los Angeles. So 
when Shirley “disappeared” finally I would have had 
nothing to do with it* Shirley had gone to see a doctor in 
Las Vegas—^where you could always get any kind of 
action, taking your chances. Because her own doctor 
would have refused to abort her going on four months. 
Because she had changed her mind too late biologicdly 
to take advantage of a curettement legally. 

That would be my opinion, when I would be called 
upon to say something. And have a doctor corroborate 
it. Because I was not on the defensive. They did not 
jail you for sleeping with a female over eighteen. And 
beyond that my hands were, outwardly, clean* I had 
washed the blood from them. 

But I had tried to help someone whom anyone would 
have cared for enough to help—without having to love 
the person or marry her. In the name of cerebral 
aneurysm. 

And so where did that put my conscience? And what 
was my name? 

And in Joan Manready, this riddle. Another some¬ 
thing, all right, by the tail. More than just a thrill- 
seeker. She had missed out, that first time, by not 
flying with Betancourt—she had flown, instead, with me 
She was no worse, though, than Manready. There was 
no description, or prescription, for either of them. 
Schultz was halfway right about them. He did not know 
the other half. But the way she was—promiscuous— 
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and Manready still padding around after her, like some 
big trained bear—it got me* 

You wondered what his attraction had been for her. 
Forgetting the money* Maybe, simply, the money* Be¬ 
cause his business was not dangerous* Unless he could 
be killed in the oil fields. Maybe he had had that type 
of ‘potential/ 

The hin-handsome' speech she had gjven him. Pro¬ 
vided you got that way, supposedly, from an accident 
And stayed in the work that bad caused it That would 
mark you as a future ‘possibility/ 

If 1 had not been in CoSman^s office just that once* 
Any other time but the day the Joseph Manreadys 
waUced in. 

And whUe you were in the business—in the mood 
for regretting—take it all the way* 

Because if you hadn't met Shirley Forester. Nor slept 
with her. But let someone else, and make her pregnant, 
and in the end that someone would have killed her. 

Because, for Christ's sake, she was stupid. She was 
dead, and you had made your own contribution in any 
name toward it, e^ly or not, because you knew she 
would die. 

So now you were even more afraid, legally. And 
shut in your room every night not to prove anything but 
that 

And thought you didn^t know what to do.. * 

I went up to the counter for my check. 

“Put it on the log,” I told Schffitz. 

“in have to ask Percy/' 

“Don't you have the authority?” 

“Not to give the joint away.” 

“I've got my ship over there at Marvin's. I have to 
get her out,” 1 told him. 

“What's she in for?” He picked up after someone at 
the counter. 

“You know that scoop Fve had.” 
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“You’ll have somethiag left over” 

One of the mechaiucs, Buddy, was sitting there* I 
told h\m what it was* “About five dollars,” he guessed* 
Then I said, “Anyhow, Ed, I don^t owe your boss 
anything*” 

Schultz wiped his hands, putting the ticket pad on the 
counter* He slipped the carbon into it, making a receipt 
for me. 

I started across the field-1 held up for a crate coming 
in* Looking back, I saw someone come out of the cafe* 
Then I put Schultz’s check in my wallet 

I looked at the old PBY that Marvin’s was working 
on* The blisters and turrets bad been removed, and the 
interior was being modified* Some company had brought 
it for conversion to an executive cruiser* I passed the 
FT still outside. Nothing, yet, had been done to her* 

The bill would be six-fifty, old man M^idn had said, 
when they got to my ship. He made me change from 
his pocket Outside I stopped beside a Wien Alaska 
DC-3- Jack Stanton was inside her* He was cranking 
the port engine while Clare Dietrich stood by with a fire 
extinguisher* Then Qare walked around the front of 
her* He waited while Jack ran up the other engine on 
her* 

I took Ed Schultz’s check irom my waDet and looked 
at it. He had printed it, and the characters looked fa¬ 
miliar* I did not want to believe it But the s^le was 
like the other* 

Ed could have made out the note: They were seen^ 
I looked at it a few seconds longer* Then I let it go 
into the windstream. 


“Watch out for that truck,” I said. The pickup was 
edging into the traffic. 

“They give me a pain,” die dead Greek’s wife said* 
“They can do better than that” 
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Percy was wearing a dark blue sweater, a dark skirt 
and high heels. She was using a perfume that smelled 
like money. Her skkt was puUed back so db^^uld work 
the accelerator and brake pedal. 

She had stopped thinking there was ^ dlukll and try¬ 
ing to put the gear shift into low^^^Once ;ih© had gone 
into reverse, moving slowly forward,jfahd there Itad been 
DO noise but that swoopmg-down, stopping, engme-ldll- 
ing moment. It had been lucky we had not been going 
faster. 

She banged down the accelerator now on die li^t 
change. “This car has too much power for me,'* Percy 
said. 

“It’s an old car.” 

“It’s better than mine, Roy.” 

“Ill take an offer for it,” I said. 

“You’re like my grocery salesmen. They want to sell 
their warehouses to me.” ^ 

We had come up the mlandt freeway and were leaving 
Ventura. The late aftemoon sun p(4s bright on the wind¬ 
shield and in our eyes lundeir^ the visors. 

“Mfliat about something to I asked her. She did 
not have to get back to the caffb. Ed Schultz had said 
he would close it 

“I’m not hungry. Look at the sun on the water. Ifs 
just like dancing fire.” 

A beach trailer camp lay between the road and the 

ocean. Tents were pitched in a long line along the rear 
of the trailers backed up close to the sand, and there 
were a few pickup trucks with the built-on camper 
bodies. 

On the inland side of the hi^way donkey engines 
were running a held of cycldne-fenced oil pumps. 

“We’re passing Rincon Camp Number One,” she read 
the trailer camp $i^. 

“Richfield-Continental property.” 

“You’re smarter than me,” Percy said. 
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*We can have a drinfc if yon don’t feel like eating,” 
1 said. 

“I thinlr you’re afraid of me on the highway. I bet 
your stomach’s been turning all along.” 

“It’s been rolling. Td like to see you driving a plane,” 
I said. 

“I’d like to go up.” She looked over at me. “Would 
you take me?” 

“Any time you’re ready." 

“This road is getting narrower and crowded, Roy. I 
thinlf I’ve had it for now.” 

She waited for the shoulder to widen, tben pulled on 
to it I got out and she moved over. I slipped back into 
the traffic and, a few miles farther, stop^ outside a 
email tavern. I picked a booth near the door, and an 
older woman appeared to take our order. 

“This is the fct time I’ve been out in a while.” 

“Didn’t you and Ralph go out?” 

“To older, Greek people’s houses. We used to go to 
their houses and play cards, or records, and sing songs. 
All the old Greek songs. They talked Greek to Ralph 
all the time. Even my folks didn’t do that This Ameri- 
can-Polisb gjrl friend of mine had the same trouble. 
Marrying an older Polish man.” 

I was on record as saying something could have been 
done to make her look better. Now she was using a 
theatrical makeup, and the beauty parlor people had re¬ 
made her eyebrows, styling them thinner and longer. 
They had changed her mouth so it was fuller, and 
when she smiled her teeth seemed whiter. Her hair was 
thinned, the heaviness gone, and something put on to 
keep it in place. It was dark and shiny and still long, 
but without the peroxide streak. 

She had those exotic violet eyes. Her nose was broad 
but straight. I knew the material had been in her. She 
had looked heavy and sloppy in an apron, a skirt and 
low heeled shoes. But all that was gone now forever. 
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I mentioQed again how much her appearance had 
changed. She was still no conversationalist, and we still 
had that personality difficulty between us. It was be¬ 
coming difficult to think of something to talk about with 
her. 

She traced the sleeve of her new cashm^ sweater 
with her finger. 

**Yoii called me a slob, once, I think,** she smd. 
“Where did you hear that?** 

“Well, we won’t fight, today, over it** 

“Ed Schultz told you that?** 

“I didn’t say who.** 

“Haven’t we disagreed quite a lot?” 

“I don’t know if you would call it that” 

“But you know how you say something when you’re 
angry?” 

“I know how I do. I used to call you a—” she cov¬ 
ered her mouth—“I used to say ‘here’s that son-of 
again.’ Eveiy time you came in, I said something under 
my breath.” 

“And I would say, *I don’t know what’s eating her. 
But Fd like to take her out and fix her up.’ ” 

She blushed under the expensive new makeup. “Ed 
said you were like that” 

One of the customers at the bar came back to the 
juke box by the door. He was a tall blond Md and 
walked with an exaggerated swaying motion. 

“He’s had a little.” She nodded at him. 

“Not that much. He’s queer,” I saicL 
“How can you tell?” 

“I can’t. But he’s with another one.” 

“Oh-h. And what do you know about them?” 

“I’m like Ed Schultz. I know everything,” I smd. 

“I thought you and Ed were good Mends.” 

“You can’t prove we aren’t. Let’s finish these and 
have another,” I said. 

“K you’ll let me pay for mine this time.” 
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“I asked you, Persephone,** I said 

‘‘No one ever calls me that** 

“What does Ed call you?’* 

‘Tercy/* She glanced at the blonde kid standing at 
the juke box, “ITl tell you a secret I really shouldn’t, 
thou^/* 

I waited, I wanted her to tell me something. Any¬ 
thing having to do with Ed Schulte 

“Well— think Ed is jealous of me,** Percy said 

“Anyone would be.** It was generally Inie, now, at 
that. 

She blushed happfly, “Because when you said you 
wanted to take me driving, and I asked him to close 
the cafe, Ed looked angry. He*s been so nice about 
being there while Pm getting things settled He woa*t 
take any money from me ” 

“What did he say?” 

Her mouth tugged a little. “Werea^t your two red¬ 
heads enough for you?’* 

The waitress was circling with her tray, I caught her 
eye, 

“Well have another,** I told her. 

Percy opened her handbag, taking out a mirror. She 
examined her new face closely. She looked fine, I said 

I had picked her up at her apartment, a one-bedroom 
flat with the furniture thrown together; old pieces, the 
heavy chairs tasseled across their bases, and the vanush 
worn off the wooden anns. She had shown me her wed¬ 
ding picture in the bedroom. They might have laid old 
Ralph out, I had the thought, in the same tuxedo. 

She had appeared at the door with a magazine, re¬ 
minding you of a weU-dressed visitor or someone in the 
wrong flat, 

I had told her I wanted to patch up whatever had 
been causing friction between us. 

That I had felt, with Ralph gone, we should try to 
get over it We had sat and talked a while. It seemed 
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she had thou^t I had been resentful of her manner, or 
authority, when she had only been being ambitious for 
the cafe. She had poured me a glass of wine from a de¬ 
canter, sitting opposite me in one of the old cane-bot- 
tomed chairs whose finish on the anus had nibbed down 
to yellow; her hands had been clasping and unclaspmg 
in her lap nervously. She had been trying to keep her 
mouth in the shape its beauty shop creator had thou^t 
it should be. 

Then 1 had mentioned taking her to practice her 
driving—that had stopped with Betancourt dying. It had 
been a chance to find out if Bd Schultz bad said any¬ 
thing about me. 

But, even after the third drink, and a fourth, in the 
tavern—^Percy repeated nothing Ed had said that was 
particularly suspicious. So I was feeling pretty futile, 
and nasty. The drive and drills with Persephone were 
a waste, I ^ou^t. 

It was then that her leg brushed mine. Maybe it was 
accidental. I don’t know. But, purposeful or accidental, 
that contact had an affect on us both. 

I felt game then^—and gamey^—enough to want to 
eliminate any memory of friction between Persephone 
and myself, except the right kind. So there wouldn’t be 
any waste. At all. 

So I took the cue. Direct 

I dug my fingers into her thigh, 

Her violet eyes darkened. She shook her head, “It’s 
the drinks maybe,” she said. ‘T like Ed.” 

*‘Sure you do.” 

I kept my hand there, 

”I like Ed,” she said again, her voice thickening. Her 
breasts seemed to swell. 

I might as well add a third, I thou^t. So I wouldn’t 
get a reputation for redheaded monotony, Joan could 
take it, I shrugged to myself. You can take anything 
you don’t know. 
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I kept my hand down there, and caressed the power 
ot Percy there, my fingers telling her about her power. 

Her mouth opened. She had to breathe a Uttle faster. 

“Strong men,” she said. “They’re good men.” She 
looked at me. Her violet eyes were black. 

Rising, I pulled her up. I paid for the rest of the 
drinks and we got out in a hurry. 

It was a short ride to a motel, and an even shorter 
time for a phoney name, and seconds after that the 
dead Greek’s wife and I were toe to toe. 

She was weighty, but proportionate. 

I was working her buttocks in my hands when she 
groaned and leaned into me. Then I wound my fin^rs 
into her black hair and forced her head back. Her 
tongue trembled at mine. 

On the rumpled bed she was something to stare at 
Her black shoulder-length hair. Her breasts bulging 
but firm. And more hair, lustrously black, at the great 
triangle. 

She moved her hips provocatively. As if she were 
throwing something at me. 

And I moved to gather it up. 

Direct. 

I kissed the insides of her voluptuously curved thighs 
again and again and again. 

The woman was steaming. Sex poured out of her as 
if all the exotic females of the Mediterranean had been 
giving her lessons. She began chanting my name in an 
insane singsong. 

And when I took her, her insides felt like lava. She 
pulsated. She bucked at me as if she were the most lust¬ 
ful woman of aD time. 

I tried to check her. I wanted it to last 

But she was beyond any control. And she slithered 
and swelled me beyond mine. In a frenzy she vibrated 
her breasts till, beyond endurance, I took a nipple be¬ 
tween my teeth. 
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In one migjity lurch she made the datn burst—for bodi 
of us. 

Just before I fell into a deep sleep, with one of Perse¬ 
phone's superbly sumptuous limbs fiung over me, I had 
a quick picture of Ed—I saw him in the woman's flood, 
but in no danger of diowniiig. 

Because he had a built-in ark. 



Ed Schultz was so much on my mind that I had to 
get him off it. After I got the letter from Marie, and 
read it over a cup of coffee in the Greek's, I walked 
out on the field apron and noticed Ed doing some work. 
This was as good a time as any, I figured. 

I marched over to Ms plane and gave him the letter 
to read 

Dear Roy: 

I am sorry to be so late in writing to you. 

But I want to thank you again for your kind, 
helpful assistance to me. It's comforting to 
know Tony had such a friend in the years he’s 
been away. The sadness of the moment some¬ 
how was lightened by my meeting you. And 
you were wonderful to have risked your life 
for him. 

You probably know Mr. Coffman wrote me 
concerning the insurance policy he had on the 
plane. He had the company's office here get 
in touch with me. Then I had to explain ffie 
problem regarding my mother to them. It be¬ 
came the same situation, though, as with my 
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brother’s GJ. insurance* When a person Is 
blind they can’t sign a document without, be¬ 
sides it being witnessed, someone in authori^ 
explaining it to them. And, in my mother’s 
case, in Spanish. But in the end, they accepted 
a proxy signature, as did the government— 
my brother Frank’s for my mother’s. So now 
the fimds are banked in my mother’s name* 
until her will can be handled to some day taka 
care of them. It caused a little squabble 
among us. But I wouldn’t have her exposed to 
the shock of the truth about Tony, Just so 
that some of us might borrow the money from 
her. But it’s all done with now. I’m grateful, 

Fm telling Mr, Coflbnan to dispose of my 
brother’s effects to any of his friends who 
would care to have them. The remainder of 
Tony’s things might go to the Salvation Army 
or some other agency, I hope you don’t think 
this sounds too cold. But we’ve all had to be 
so realistic in the situation. Or have we been? 

I enjoyed Southern California in my brief 
few hours out there. And I would like to visit 
it again in the future. 

Again, thank you and Mr, Coffman very 
much, and anyone else whose kindness in the 
family’s behalf I may not know about. 

Very sincerely, 

Marie Betancourt 

*‘She writes a good letter,” Schultz said, giving it back 
to me, 

I returned it to its envelope, "She’s a business wom¬ 
an,” 

He snorted. "She’s a fool. All that money rotting in a 
bank. What’s the matter with people, anyway?” 
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He had a flying’tn trip to make, witfa SmitQr and a 
few members of this machine shop Icarian Flying Club 
which hired Schultz and Smitty once a month, picking 
out a guest ranch in die southwest—^Phoenix, Tucson 
or some place with airpark facilities. The members took 
turns building their hours flying to it. Smitty and Schultz 
went along with their ships, but mostly deadheading it 

Percy had hired a full-time counter man so Schultz 
could get away. He was making a little money from 
these ranch trips, and it was Saturday, and he would 
not be back until Sunday evening. He was inside his 
ship, working on the back side of the mstrument panel. 
The other door was propped open and he had read the 
letter lying on his back. 

“You write a nice letter yoursett,” I told him. He 
was lying against the rudder pedals, one kg up on his 
seat 

He cut his eyes to me. ‘*When did I write you a let¬ 
ter?” 

“Not to me.** 

He took his hands down, the small screwdriver in the 
right one. “So I didn’t write you a letter.” 

“You wrote one about me, to someone,** 

He took the screwdriver from his hand, flexing his 
fingers. “You thifik I did, do you?” 

1 picked up his pack of cigarettes from the seat, 
lighting one with the matches. I was standing in the 
opened door, the morning sun warm on my back. 

“Give me that one.” 

I passed him the cigarette. I lUd not li^t another. He 
turned his head so die smoke would not penetrate imder 
the panel. The instruments were sealed airti^t, but 
nicotine, nevertheless, managed to find its way through 
their facing. “Did you see that note?” he asked me, 

1 said, yes, Td seen it 

“Well, I didn’t write it.” IBs eyes were ^adowed 
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A nanel tis hawk nose sticking out in Ws 

OBe of fl.o« peoplo who oovor 

Thad“ rexpeofod him «. a^f it “Yoo ™ 

that breakfast receipt Thursday, sa . . 

same priotiog ou die note <o Maoread^ 

me a couple of tickets siuce then. I could na™ p 

what I had, but I wanted Schultz 

“Are you running around wxtn ner now 

you want to write another note?” vmi?” 

»rdon°t want to write any note. Uok out, wdl you? 

I s4^d back, letting him flip his -flaretm tteou^ ^e 
door He worked himself out, turning around ^t^ 
him his seat. He pushed the board m a couple of places. 

‘^iS^attorhrl -“He was st^g, trying to 

think his way out of it. 

“Betancourt wrote your note, he saio. 

I took a cigarette from my pack m my shrt ^cket 
I looked back inside the ship again, across the seat 

"alTloft” Hfwagged the stick, looking out 
You asKeo lor holding his 

S^hot " aV,-- C-d 

the gate unhurriedly, his hands in poc 
looked as if he had „^er early. 

Tlil'yteTariy bhdi^en, Pve got,” Scholu said. 

;:rLr4or;;attn no-^^ 

But Betancourt was taking Percy ou . 
died.” 

“Sure,” I said. 
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“Crap,” I said. 

"Yes? Crap yourself." He looked away. “That’s it eo 
ahead m. buddy.” He was telling sJtty to go 
^^ofiBce. Snutty opened the screen door and let it 

“Climb aboard. Got to get some gas " 

inJ f' t, M ^ “ the mom- 

mg. I held open the door for the air. He kicked her 

^er, pullmg out of the line. “How’s your wing?” he 
“aear.” 

We taxied tow^d the pump. Hie kid who takes care 
M the gas and oU came around one of the ships, seeing 

“Bet owed Percy money ” Schultz said. ‘He was bor- 

her over three hun¬ 
ted l«fom he got killed. You know he blew money 
like cigarette smoke when he had it” ^ 

^at’s your brand, brother?” I asked him. 

-Yes? What was his? You know he used that mari¬ 
juana sometimes. That’s when he’d wear those dark 
gl^ses indwrs. You’ve seen some of the crowd he hung 
out with. Hiat bunch of bike beatniks.” ^ 

I said, ‘He was smoking and shooting something to 
thi^ of gomg out with her.” The old Percy, I meant 
Put the agarette out, will you?” We were up to the 

pump, and he was like that, even now, with me insult- 
mg her, 

I ducked the cigarette and he cut the engine. The 
fad, Je^, started filling her. He never had mu^to say. 
He had a superoharged jalopy whose steering column 
ran through to the back seat He spent all his time and 
money on it 

“Betancourt didn’t teU me. But yon know he figured 
if he took her out, Percy wouldn’t chase after him foi 
the money he owed.” The kid was outside, and the 
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window pushed out beside him, but Schultz continued 
talking. “She didn’t have anything real with old Ralph. 
What could there be? Any tune she had guys calling on 
her, before they were married, her people wouldn’t 
come out of their bedroom if she yelled murder. They 
would have let her get knocked up gladly to get rid of 
her. They introduced her to every bum who came in the 
joint they had in Glendale. Any joker with a pickup 
truck hauling batteries, or the garbage man, dropping in 
just for coffee. She was twenty-eight and not married. 
It’s a big deal with some foreigners.” 

“This is your life, Percy,” I said. What did it have 

to do with it, anyway? 

“They pushed her on Ralph when he was hanging 
around to buy the joint. Like she went with it. So she 
married him, not to spite herself, and not them. But to 
get out of the situation.” 

I digressed with him. “She could have gone to work 

and got out.” ^ ^ 

“She worked for people. But she didn’t like H. She’s 
got a do-it-for-yourself mind.” He eyed me. “You 
never knew she liked you.” 

“Liked who?” I had not been listening too closftl^to_ 

him. ^ 

“She told me—here goes—your face. I don t tkncWj 
... Well, hell, damn it, you asked for it. I’m pviQg. yfitij 
everything straight, so you better believe it. She 
sorry for you. She doesn’t any more. But she did.” 

“Then I’ve lost her ” 

“Be a joker.” 

“What is it she feels about you?” 

“Me? I’m nothing. But I wouldn’t mind it at aH. And 
I think we could make it together. Anyhow, it all racks 
up to her feeling you were like her, unwanted—she 
said it—the way her folks treated her. But you clob¬ 
bered it You never paid attention to her.” 
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"Make it ap for me, wiU you?” I had gotten far 
enough off the subject to become mad. The gas was 
still filling in the tank and the kid was still stanHinp 
outside the window, 

“You were making out, anyhow, with aiirley,” 
Schultz said. “How about that, incidentally? The baby." 

“What baby?” He had sprung it on me. 

"What baby?” 

“Aren’t we going,” I said, “sBghtly astray?” 

“Cut it,” he told the kid. Schultz waited for him to 
make out the receipt for Coffman. After Schultz 
signed i^ he turned her over, pulling out. As we turned 
I saw his students outside the cafe now and Smitty with 
them. 

Schultz waved through the windshield for the three 
he would take. “The only aviator is that old boy with 
them.” An old man was trailing two who had peeled 
off Smitty’s group. 

“The note,” I reminded htm 

“Percy saw you and the Manready woman go in the 
clubhouse that night. They’d taken Ralph to the hospital 
and she couldn’t sleep. She called up Betancourt and 
they went out and got drunk together. They were in the 
cafe when you drove on the field, you driving that 
white car. And they were there when you came out 
They’d returned by taxi, Bet too drunk to drive.” 

“What were they doing?” 

“She was making them something to eat They turned 
the night light on when you went in and came out” 

I said, “Hurry it up.” The students were already 
through the field fence, we were rolling toward them. 

“She was jealous of you, like I said. She told Betan¬ 
court she would like to get you in trouble with this 
Manready’s old man. They were getting loaded in the 
cafe again, on beer. Then Betancourt said why not 
write an anonymous note to him, this Manready. Bet 
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was loaded, she said. Besides, maybe he wanted to get 
in good, borrow more dough from her. You know Coff¬ 
man found out his ship was hocked up to the wheel 
skirts? The crazy bastard was gone all right. Probably 
on some other woman.” 

“That doesn’t matter now,” I said. 

“No, but the hell, anyway. Well, the next day Perq^ 
forgot it. Then you came in and had that fight and 
slapped her. Then you almost got killed at the crossing, 
and she was glad you weren’t, because she stiff felt a 
little about you, but she wanted to be even with you. 
She had this Manready’s address on his check you 
cashed with her. So she gave it to Betancourt and he 


wrote the note.” 

“The printing was like yours.” 

“Because you wanted it, probably, to be.” 

“I didn’t think it was one of us.” 

“Well, you were closer to Betancourt, so automatical¬ 
ly you wouldn’t think of hun. 

“I can’t get off that printing.” I shook my head. ^ 
“Oh, Christ, Coop, printing’s not so damn various. 
He cut the throttle to slow us. “How many words? 
Three? What was it: ‘They were seen’? What does that 
mean? Hell, go look at the message log in the club¬ 
house. We’ve all printed, mosUy, in there. You 11 think 


you even wrote that note yourself.” 

“Maybe I did.” ^ 

“Then balls. Balls if you feel like that. 

“No. Forget it,” I said. The gate was coming up, 
and I felt lousy, now, suddenly. “I take it back. Dont 
be sore,” I said to him. 

Smitty came up to the door with their students. 1 

pushed it open and got down. 

“You blind or what?” Smitty yelled above the engme. 
“I been waggin’ my arm off. Shirley’s on the phone for 

you.” 
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12 


1 SAW Schultz’s ship turn the corner past the novelty 
company that leased the hangar alongside the east-west 
runway. That company airfreighted some of their things 
from I^kheed Air Terminal, and this was a cheap, 
convenient manufacturing space for them. 

It was considerate of her, I said, to call me finally. 

“I had to get oriented up here, Roy," Joan said on 

the phone. “I’m in Las Vegas. Did Mr. Lawrence tell 
you?’’ 

‘Two days ago." 

“I’ve been getting us settled.” 

“Us?” 

“Who else do you think?’’ 

I asked what she had been doing. 

“I’m registered at this motel as her. I’ve bought the 
same type of clothes, and if I do say it myself—" 

“It’s senseless,” I said. 

“Oh? Now do you think so?” 

“Would it interest you to know he caUed me after 
you left? The next day. He came back from BrazU. We 
had cocktails and dinner together.” 

She was silent. “He found out it was you?” 

I said. The hell with that note. He had something 
better. The airline man who hit my car at your house. 
He got a form from their insurance company, mention- 
mg me. Waiving their further liability on your property.” 

“So you had to say you were seeing me,” Joan said. 

“He saved me the trouble,” I replied. 

A couple were getting out of a station wagon by the 
fence. They had a small boy with them. Togetherness 
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flying was becoming the thing. The family going for a 
ride on the weekend, 

‘‘Didn’t he ask you my whereabouts?” 

“Sure. But I didn’t know at that point. He’s looking 
for you.” 

“WeU, well talk about it later. What wiH be, will be ” 

“I’ve been winning on that ticket.” 

“Listen, talk about the moon. Because I didn’t have 
much money coming here, without cashing a check m 
my name. ITiat’s why Pm at this cheap motel. So do 
you know I’ve won a hundred and sixty-three dollars in 
two days at craps?” 

“Good for you.” She could find time, now, to be 
lucky, I thought 

“And some people already know me. Rather, who 
Pm supposed to be. I started a row at the Flamingo by 
tossing a wild chip on the table. The stickman said he 
couldn’t read my mind. I made a little scene and they 
got the pit boss. I gave him her name, and he paid me 
off because I would have won on the eight the hard 
way. But the idea was he’ll remember me,” 

She should take up the races, I said. 

“I think just a few more days will do. Even your 
Smitty, now, thinkin g I was her. That’s why I called 
the field for you- Pll call Lawrence in a day or two, 
and tell him I"ve come here for the operation. Then 
I’ll hang up and come back to L.A, And that will be 
the end— 

“I’m flying up there today,” I said, “I want to see 
you.” 

“Roy, we must be in tune. Because Pve had the 
same thought. And I’ve got the idea for us. So you 
won’t take any chances,” 

“What is it?” 

“Betancourt. Your friend’s ashes. You can fly them 
to sea today. Then you’ll be covered, as far as being 
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away, out of town- Then you can fly up here 
after it.” 

“What motel are you in?” 

“The Stagecoach, on the Strip. Out near the airport 
What time will you be up?” 

“Before five. What name?” I said 

“Not my own. But look for me by the pool. FH 
probably be out there. But you’ll fly Bet’s ashes first, 
don’t forget.” 

No, I said. I wouldn’t forget Bet 


I left the phone booth. A few of the Marvltt me¬ 
chanics working Saturdays were having their morning 
coffee at the table outside the cafe, I said hello to Man¬ 
uel and Dutch Homer. I walked over to the office to 
get my coat and tell Coffman I was going to San Qe- 
mente. He was alone, behind his desk, having a bottle 
of beer. The office had been busy earlier with the week¬ 
end aviators. But most of them had taken off and the 
test had not arrived yet. 

“Cold one?” Hank asked me. 

I ambled to the cooler. Four bottles of Olympia were 
standing in the water. 

“You need the iceman,” I said. 

“He cometh this morning.” 

The opener was fixed to the stand. I took the bottle 
to the couch. The sun was on the far side, and the 
plastic cushions had a cool touch from the opened winr 
dow behind. The beer was ri^L 

I was going on the ashes mission, I said. 

Hank squinted his big tough face at his bottle. I 
should let it go, I said. There was no good reason for 
it, anyhow. 

“He could take a gag," he said. 

“And make one,” I said. 

“Is that a mouse in your beer?” 
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I held the bottle to the li^t 

“You’ve looked like you swallowed one, lately,” he 

said. 

“I hadn’t noticed, I said.” 

“Tiy a minor sometime,” Hanlc said. 

“I’ve been off my drinking,” I said. 

“Well, if you have to ttrink and go up an hour don’t 
take beer.” 

“Or cross your legs.” 

“Take the Cross off for the jar-head,” he said, mean¬ 
ing Marine. “You were in a war. Didn’t anything hap¬ 
pen to your friends in it?” 

“They got killed.” 

“That’s for sure. Well, we’ve ouflived them alL” He 
blew a cigar smoke ring for the fan behind him to 
break up. “But the sister was nice-looking, eh?” 

“All right,” I said, “for a whore.” I shook the bottle 
of beer. 

He took his foot out of the desk drawer. “You have 
to be wrong.” 

“She’s on the payroll of a big company,” 

“So is my sister,” he said. 

“But she doesn’t hustle for them?” 

He put back his shoe into the drawer. He looked 
hard at me. “Who are you trying to get sore?” 

“She gets accounts, contracts probably,” I said, “for 
them.” 

“Whose sister is this now?” 

Don’t get cockeyed, I told him. Did he remember, by 
chance, the investigation in the newspapers some time 
back? When they had caught a few Congressmen with 
their pants down because some big outfit had been hog¬ 
ging too big an electronic parts contract? And had 
clued into it because the company had been the high¬ 
est bidder, and had discovered these payroll gjrls had 
helped swing the deal? 

“Yeah?” He was not sure about it, fhou^ 
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It was nobody^s business, anyway, I said 
‘Then why did she tell you?'* 

“She figured her brother would rest more peacefidty, 
probably," 

He peered up, then, ‘TTou got a face like my ass, I 
don't care, if you talk about someone's sister/* 

I said, whose favor was that in? 

“Well, go fly your ass out of here before I don't miss 
you/* 

I finished the beer and got up, 

“Well, Jesus, anyway* Hell, look, you make any 
time?" Hank said 
Right in the funeral parlor. 

“Yeah. Yeah, all ri^t," he said. *^ut there were a 
lot of crazy rackets going on, weren’t there?" 

Like hauling ashes. Bet's ashes, I said, 

“Her being his sister, that isn’t what's bothering you?” 
Hank said 

“No, He was some kind of pimp, too.** 

“You sick or drunk or something? Don’t talk about 
the dead now,” 

How bad luck was that? 

“He was your buddy, wasn’t he?” Hank shouted 
Yes, I said That was true. 


I had been up five minutes when I changed course, 
deciding for the present to drop the ideas of strewing 
Betancourt over the Pacific. F illin g the ship before tak-^ 
ing off, I had noted she had taken twelve gallons. I had 
not used her since that Shirley ni^t. I would have had 
to take a bus into town from the small field to pick up 
Betancourt’s ashes, and then return to my sWp the 
same way, I felt if I would ever really seriously enter¬ 
tain the notion of tossing Betancourt to the winds, I 
would have his powder sent to me. 
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So I turned away from the water and something that 
I did not want to do, now, anyway, 

I made altitude to four thousand outside Barstow at 
ten. The scrub hills were beginning to turn into piles o£ 
shaling, blackened rock. It was hot in the cabin, the 
sun like a floodli^t. A broken line of cars had begun 
snaking through Cajon Pass. Moment by moment they 
would increase in numbers and speed toward Vegas, 
and Sunday night reverse. 

Then the ship coughed once, the prop windmiDing, 
flopping and finally quitting, altogether. I leveled her 

off_she was a high tapered-wing monoplane and would 

not fall like a rock. I crossed t anks and tried starting 
her. She kicked over but would not catch, both tanks 
drawing high readings. I switched the ignition but the 
same thing happened. I could not diagnose the trouble. 
I mi^t have a stoppage in the fuel line from the regu¬ 
lar, but the ship would not go on the full reserve 
tank, either. Carburetion: I had to settle for it. I tried 
starting her again. But if you were unable to stay in 
the air, you could not take all day to keep trying. 

I had the whole wide nmning-to-desert country to 
set her down on. She had not quit, luckily, over a 
canyon or gorge. Any place at all, now, fifteen miles 
each way between ranges, but still only one ri^t spot. 
I had the George AFB at Victorville, but doubted I 
could stretch it if I turned back. And I would not see 
Lake Mead today, not this way, falling, deep blue be¬ 
tween the sloping mustard-colored cliffs and dynamited 
black rock; and next door. Hoover Dam, and next to 
both, Vegas. Then she was bumping, bucking in the hot 
air, trying to hitch me to the roof as I buckled on the 
belt one-handed. The temptation was to go over and 
sweep off the highway. But too many fast cars; you 
could kill and be killed. Then I saw my bed, a dry 
wash, ninni ng along behind a straight line of scrub hills. 

I circled back to come in on one pass. There could 
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not be another. I came in on a long glide and touched 
down. She hit something, the tailwheel making a racket 
I let her settle, then, easy, feel her way. Then I 
braked, watching for the big rocks, sweating and swear¬ 
ing* 

I sat for a few minutes with a cigarette. It took, al¬ 
ways, a dead landing to shake you* When the heat 
came into the cabin I switched her on, notched out the 
throttle and locked it* I got out and looked at the — 
no end to it and still empty* It was useless prairie and 
bumed-up desert countiy, 

I examined the tailwheel. The tire had an egg on it, 
and the stmt slanted at a bad to the wheel fork* 
But you could skim off on it. I walked out and found 
two big rocks I had missed. I chocked the £ixmt> 
with them. It was hard to check the ignition 
but I wanted to check the hot spark on her* l »gol\tbe' 
tool bag from under the back seat, then a wrench anfl 
screwdriver. I handled the starter manually, shorting 
it with the wrench* She kicked over, then caught, almost 
blowng me over. I ran back and jumped in to cut her* 

I sat inside, listening to her run now on the ground, 
running as good as zero-time, any overhaul. I could 
run her for the breeze, it was that hot on die desert 
Then she stopped. 

I tried to start her* But she only kicked over. She 
would turn over, though, so it had to be the carburetor. 
But I was not a mechanic. You either flew diem or 
fixed them. 

I wanted it to be a clogged fuel line. Something com¬ 
paratively easy. But not in both tank feeds. The lines 
converged into one line, though, before the intake mani¬ 
fold and the crossfeed. And if she sat on the ground a 
few minutes, enough gas would seep through to start her. 

I took off the line at both ends. I could see through 
it A little gas spilled from the fitting, slowing, dripping. 

I was no trouble shooter* 
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I hooked op the line, the sweat 
eyes, stinging. My shirt was a soaking rag. I did not re¬ 
move the carbJetor. I would need new gaskets and 
then I would not be able to put it together, 

I rolled up the tools and clambered back mside. 1 
shut the door against the heat and Ht a cigarette. I was 
still shaky from coming down. It was too hot to smoke, 
and I put it out in the ashtray. Overhead a ctow 
sailed. Then low thunder. I got out and watched West¬ 
ern Airlines go by. , 11 , 

I stood alongside and looked at her. I walked away 
from her. A GUa squatted looking up at from the 
rocks. A big poisonous-looking character. He did not 

bother me* . . 

I circled her. She was a mystery, a bitch. I stuck in 

mv ann and took out my coat* 

If I put my coat over my head I could walk a long 

line around the hills and finaUy make the highway ... 



I CHECKED the office. Joan— under Shirley’s name— wm 
in number nineteen, the upper deck. I had to pass *e 
pool alongside the driveway. I scanned the people for 
her in the ch^ and lying on couches around the flat 
unbroken water. Then I turned by the coke 
and climbed the open stairs. Nineteen was at 
There was no sign of the Morgan, but I did not know 


if she were using it. . 1 • „ 

I came to the door, listened to music playmg inside, 

and knocked. I knocked again. 


"Who is it?” 
“Cooper.” 
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The music approached the door. When it opened. 
Joan said, “Come in, Roy. don’t let the heat in.” She 
stepped aside, in a bathing suit, holding a small transis- 
tor radio. 


I shut the door. It was dark inside, the blinds drawn. 
Back in an alcove, I heard an air-conditioner blowing. 

Give me your coat.” She lifted it from my arm and 
folded it on one of the beds. It was a big double roona. 
She lowered the radio to the bed and extended her 
aims, drawing us together. I kissed her. 

“Have you been to San Clemente already?” she 
asked. 

“I didn’t go,” I said. 


You didn’t? Why?” She was disturbed. “Roy, it was 
for your alibi.” 

“I didn’t think it too necessary.” 

Her eyes widened. “WeU, what did you think—wen 
no matter, you’re here. Did you take a taxi from the 

*"I’ve been riding in a track,” 

“Soroeone gave you a ride?” 

^Half the way. The engine on my ship quit” 

‘The engine—what happened? Come, sit down.” She 
took my hand, leading me between the beds. She let me 
go so I could sit opposite her. “How— wher^^d you 
iMd? ’ Her hair was long, the way she had wanted it to 
be, and she had on the eye make-up and different lip- 
^ck as she had intended, but now she was nobody 
but herself. In the bathing suit, and with her legs, she 
could not be otherwise, 

I did not know if it were the heat and the tiredness 
but as I sat opposite her I felt like a stranger. Some¬ 
thing besides the way she was made up was different I 
said I had ridden in a diesel semi cab a hundred miles 
across the desert. When we had hit the Strip, the driver 
had ffven me curb service, letting me off at the motel. 

I had the problem of my ship on the ground, and the 
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trouble of getting back there, and paying the bill to fix 
her. And I was tired, now, at three in the afternoon. 

“I’d like to use the bathroom ” I said. Then would 
she mind if I lay down? 

“Why don’t you stretch out now?” She watched my 
eyes, then turned with them. 

“You can use the bathroom.” Manready had come 
out of the alcove. He stood in the little hallway, in 
slacks and a sports shirt. “You look overheated,” he 
said, faintly smiling. 

1 stood up. 

She said, “I was trying to lead up to telling you.” 

He said, “Don’t you want to use the washroom?” 

I did not answer him. 

“Roy, sit down,” she said. 

I sat down on the bed. 

“Where are my cigars, Joan?” he asked her. 

“In your suitcase,” she told him as she sat at the end 
of the bed, facing him. She crossed her legs, scissoring 
them. 

He turned in the alcove, opening a suitcase on the 
floor. I felt behind me for my coat. I kept my eyes 
fixed on her. I felt one cigarette in my pack. She was 
relaxed—nothing else. I had never understood her. 

He spread his hands self-consciously. “Not there.” He 
pulled back a curtain across a wall closet. His two suits 
were hanging with her clothes. He removed a cigar 
from the handkerchief pocket of one suit. Tlien he 
moved to the dressing table, lighting the cigar with the 
matches beside a pack of cigarettes. “Toss me those, 
she said. 

He brought over the pack, holding the match for her. 
His hand shook, shaking so that she had to steady it, 
peering up at him. 

He pulled out the dressing-table chair, straddling it 
backwards. “I’ll try to telescope it for you.” He blew 
on the small ash on his cigar. 
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“The airline messenger was a fake from a detective 
agency,” he said. “After I received the note about 
someone and Joan, I had to find out who was involved 
with her.” He spoke quietly, in explanation. Joan put 
down her bare feet, fidgeting them on the carpeting. I 
sat looking past her. 

“Subsequently,” Joe Manready continued, “I didn’t 
see the point to following through, manufacturing an 
insurance claim application for you. Because when the 
detective progressed to wiring me in Tulsa, I had to 
come back to see you.” 

“Tulsa?” I blurted it. 

He looked embarrassed. “Yes, I didn’t go to Brazil. 
It had to appear I did, I thought, for an airline to 
want to reclaim their tickets. They try to issue them, 
if there’s time enough, on the international flights.” He 
smiled uncomfortably. ‘Tm afraid that’s how most of 
this goes.” 

“Joe knows everything,” she said. “He came up last 
night.” 

He said, “We’ve been up all ni^t.” 

She said, “That night, Roy, the detective followed us. 
To Santa Monica, then when I came over later. But 
he lost me.” 

“I didn’t know where Joan was, so we had dinner. I 
didn’t know what was happening. A strange, drugged or 
unconscious girl being put into a plane, and Joan some¬ 
how mixed up in it. My man couldn’t do better,” Man- 
ready said. 

She indicated with her cigarette. I reached the ash¬ 
tray on the night table and placed it between us. 

“I had a hunch Joan mi^t have gone to Vegas,” 
Manready went on. “Just a hunch. I told him to come 
up here and look around. He found her in two hours 
in the Tropicana casino. When he phoned me, I flew 
up here.” 

He fell silent, then. 
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“I need a drini:,” Joan said, working her feet on the 
carpeting. 

He put the ciguf in his mouth. It was out—he had 
not smoked it. “We’U all have a drink later. But we 
should be clear-thinking now. We want to exclude our 
emotions from this as much as we can.” 

“Oh?” she said, standing. “All of them?” 

“Sit down, Joan,” he said. 

She glanced down at me. She said to me, “He wanted 
you to come here. For all of us to be together and talk. 
Because we still have to preserve the illusion. The rea¬ 
son why I’m up here.” 

“We can talk about what brought us aU together,” he 
said. 

“Because he’s used to it,” she said. 

“No, I’m not. Maybe we can’t help things, condi¬ 
tions. But I never hoped to get used to it,” he said. 

She started for the alcove and he stood up. He ex¬ 
tended his hand and she stopped short. “Don’t touch 
me,” she said. Then, “How I wish you could touch 
me.” Then, “What can I ever hope to be?” 

“Time changes,” he said. 

“Changes what?" She laughed cynically. 

He slapped her, lightly, and she flew at him. She 
ripped her nails down the left side of his face. I stood 
up. She tried to knee him but he blocked her. He hurt 
her, and he held her by the shoulders, gently. She was 
crying. Then she broke away. She ran into the alcove 
and shut a door. She ran the water, the shower, hard in 
the bathroom. She was crying bitterly in there. 

Manready stepped into the alcove and called to her 
through the door. The water noise increased. I heard 
other sounds—scuffling. 

.. you’ve ruined my life ■ *. made me what I am *«, 
got me into this thing now—” 

“AU right, Joan, people will come—” 

“I don’t care!” 
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The door slammed, and he came back, walking be- 
^een the beds, slowly. He sat on a bed, his face bleed¬ 
ing. I handed him the paper-tissues box. 

“Thanks,” he said. 

He wadded a number of tissues, pressing the wad to 
his face. The tissues stained instantly. The blood had 
trickled down inside the collar of his shirt. 

Joan was crying hysterically in the bathroom. 

Standing, I asked if he wanted someone to help him. 

“Not this minute.*’ He put the bloody wad on the 
bed. Bits of paper stuck to his face. He kept his head 
lowered. Inside the bathroom the shower was running 
harder. I sat on the edge of the opposite bed. Behind 
me a rhumba was pla)dng on the transistor radio. 

She thought we’d talk our problems over when you 
got here,” he said. “That I’d let her continue with the 
impersonation. But it wouldn’t work. You know that.” 

I said I had realized it. 

He looked up. His face was drained of color under 
its tan. I could not bear her crying now. 

“How were you hurt in the war?” Joe Manready 
said, strangely. 

I said, after a moment, that I had gone against a 
Thunderbolt windscreen, landing. A slug had come up 
through the seat, throu^ my leg, in a dogfight; another 
slug had wrecked the gear. I had come back hanging 
on, and had flown in, throttle locked, ground-looping. I 
had hit a concrete block revetment, a plane shelter. 

"You don’t have trouble walking,” he said. 

No. I was all right there. 

He sat, t h i nkin g. “Something in common. In a way. 
We were Kamikazed by a Zero one ni^t, on the car¬ 
rier. We picked him up in the lights, diving out of the 
clouds. We put a turret on him, then all the pom-poms 
on the port side. We turned away from him, there was 
nothing left of him, he lost his engine—but still he 
crashed us. We had planes on deck, going off, and lost 
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their wind for them. The Kamikaze plonked into them, 
setting Bres, and kiUed two pilots and three of my flight 
deck people. I got hit with a piece of airplane, Japanese 
or ours, in the wrong place. I use the bathroom pretty 
oddly.” He smiled with his hurt face. 

“I couldn’t tell you at the restaurant,” he said in a 
gentle voice, “so I made up the biggest lie. She’s gone 
away from me, twice, but she’s come back. Not for 
money. She knows I'd give her money. But I didn’t 
tell her before I married her. That was the wrong. Be¬ 
cause I loved her. I couldn’t save myself, or her, from 
that.” He stopped. “Will you give us a cigarette?” 

I ^ve him the pack and matches from the bed. I 
did not want one. He handled the cigarette awfcw^dly, 
like a cigar smoker. He folded a heavier pad of tissues 
for his face. 

“She tries to compensate for a guilt—^that isn’t at all 

hers_by trying to find other manned or hurt people. I 

couldn’t tell it to you like that. That way, in her mind, 
she isn’t going so far away from me.” He pressed the 
tissues against his face. “I took her out of a show in 
this town and married her. She moved out a week later, 
intending to annul us, and she teamed up with a truck 
driver, an alcoholic. She took out her disappointment 
and disgust with me on him, and he beat her. She must 
have found some happiness, though, enough of it, to go 
to work and support him. I asked her to delay the an¬ 
nulment proceedings because I still loved her. Then I 
paid for the surgery to have his face operated oit— 
he’d been burned in a fire—to get rid of him. I built 
the house to get her back. We’re both helplessly mixed 
up psychologically. Only if I’d let her go, and she would 
go, that would straighten everything out. But the trou¬ 
ble with all of us, in many things, is that we don’t want 

to pay.” __ 

Joan entered the room, quietly, her eyra swollen. The 
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shower numing was for the eoise. She had been listen¬ 
ing, I thought, in the alcove* 

She sat beside hfin silently* 

He leaned forward, balling the stained tissues, tossing 
them at the dressing table waste basket* 

**We*ve all hurt each other,she said, softly* '"But 
we don’t have to continue doing it” She looked at the 
floor. “I’m sorry, Joe* Please forgive me,” 

“Always,” he said. He eyed me sheepishly, 

*‘Joe, listen,” she said. “Help Roy* Find hhn a job. 
He needs one. One of the companies you know that he 
can fly a business plane for,” 

“To keep the status quo?” he asked her* “Is tiiat 
what you mean?” 

“Yes. We’ve got to help each other. Which status quo 
do you mean, though?” 

“The situation. Why you came here.” 

She nodded, “Yes* I have to go through with it 
There’s no way now out of it.” 

He winked his hurt face at me* “Let Cooper do the 
talking. What does he have to say?” 

I turned, reaching into my inside coat pocket. I took 
out the short clear plastic tubes, like two cut-off straws, 
that had been up in my fuel tanks. They still smelled 
faintly of gas. 

“I’m not supposed to be here,” I said. 

He looked at them. Then, her eyes on his face, 
Manready said, “We don’t want to pay. We lie in the 
beds we make. Because we can’t face getting up in them.” 

14 


Joe Manready drove me back in the Morgan to 
Barstow. We had a sandwich in the place next to the 
garage I had caught a ride to. It had been at that 
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same garage that I had found someone to go out and 

look at my ship. i.. 

It was after six, now, and the mechanic was washing 
up to go home. He was a truck mechanic and had 
driven out in a jeep to locate the trouble. He had propped 
up the ship’s tail on a milk box and had dropped the oleo 
assembly. The piston had not been damaged, but the 
oil had leaked out He had reworked the strut, had 
heated the aluminum to bend it without cracking and 
had wired in into position, 

A really cute job. I was grateful, 

Manready wanted to lend me the money to pay the 
small bill. But I made out a blank check on my bank. 
Manready accompanied me in the garage jeep. 
they turned on the jeep’s U^ts, marking the rutted bad 
end of the wash with a lantern, and I took off with full 

flaps for the lift. , 

In the air it was relatively quiet after that onve 
from Las Vegas with the top down and the hot wind 
slapping at the inside of the car. Manready had sent 
out for a bottle of scotch in the motel. Something to 
drink had probably made it easier for him—for aU of 
us for that matter—so he had been able to tell us the 
ttiings she and I had not known. I had it all, now, 
and would not have to take Ed Schultz’s word for it as 

final. - - 

I checked the weather with Victorville. Then let her 

fly along, listening to the en^e. I v^ed in a way 
that Manready had not had to fill us in with the rest 

of the tale. . j j 

Because he had told me that Betancourt had phoned 
him after writing the note. That had occurred when 
Manready had returned from Texas. Then Manready 
had gone out to meet Bet who had at that point offered 
to gimmick my ship for him—^for five hundred dollars, 
that is, not to kill me but to warn or scare me away 
from Manready’s wife. Then, when I would have had 
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to have a forced landing, and would have found the 
trouble, I would have been forced to the conclusion 
that Manready had had the knowledge to foul up the 
ship because he had served on a carrier. 

Bet must have developed insomnia to figure it all out 
Because there had been two plastic four-inch tubes 
neatly fiush-fitted inside the fuel lines going up into my 
tanks—I had examined only the channeled single outlet. 
The tube into my regular tank was set a little lower. 
So, as Bet’s gjmraicking had worked it, I would fly 
about an hour and a half, before the fuel dropped be¬ 
low the tube’s lip and nowhere would I be on the re¬ 
serve tank because the tube to that had touched the 
tank’s top, sealing itself off completely. Neither setup 
would affect the readings. Of course, when I had touched 
down outside Barstow, by the time I had reached 
ground enough fuel had leaked past the tube in the re¬ 
serve tank to let me start her. 

Manready swore that at first he had turned Bet dowa 
Maybe he would not have, admittedly, if Bet, sitting 
shaken in the bar, his nose and eyes running, wanting 
the money in advance, had not given away his despera¬ 
tion. Manready had taken a guess at it But Bet still 
had laughed the way he did with everything— langhffl 
hilariously at the word heroin. 

Maybe I had understood when Coffinan had found 
that needle. I bad understood that Bet had written that 
note. Maybe I had put all the pieces together and had 
seen it all unconsciously, as Schultz had said. But I had 
not wanted to believe any of it. 

Well, anyhow, Manready had left the note for Joan to 
find, thinkmg it would stop us from seeing each other. 
Then when that had not worked, and I had met Man- 
ready in the restaurant, he had invented the “accidental 
death” of the men in her two prior affairs. Because he 
had made up his mind, then, to contact Bet. Bet would 
go to work and I, dead-landing and finding the source 
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of the trouble, would remember the coincidental acci¬ 
dents” of the two others. 

But Bet had already gone ahead to foul up my ship 
—trying to obligate Manready, or maybe even to insure 
that he. Bet, would have a future interest in blackmail¬ 
ing Manready. My ship had been gimmicked for more 
than three weeks when Manready, calling the field ^ter 
I had walked out on him, had learned Bet had died. 
Then Manready’s detective had found Joan in Vegas, 
and Manready had determined the seriousness of our 
affair, what it had led to, so he had called for a three- 
way showdown. 

Some Bet. The poor son-of-a-bitch. I had been lucky 
business had been slow * * • 


I was over Los Angeles. It was dark, cool now, the 
smog overcast blown away. The lights like long strmgs 
of pearls... the neon patches. Just like that first time 
on the hilltop, I remembered, with her. And I could not 
help remembering, too, that I would have gone down, 
accidentally, if I had flown to San Clemente to pick up 
Betancourt’s ashes, and then had gone seaward to give 
them to the winds. But Bet would not have wanted 
that—just to have scared me away from Joan Man- 
ready And I would have had the same “accident” had 
I remained a Uttle longer in the air with Shirley's body. 


ironically. , ^ j u - 

I wondered what Bet had thougjit when he had been 
in trouble—and my ship gimmicked all that time to 
quit—his ship going down, on fire, and he had looked 


over to me ... 

I landed without trouble. The field was quiet, me 
cafe closed. So was the office. A couple of fellows 1 did 
not know were working on their ships by drop-hght. 1 
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looked at Bet’s ship, locked up, waiting for a customer. 
Mme would be beside her. 

I wished I had someone to talk to, have a drink with, 
this^ Saturday night. I wondered if I would hear from 
Bet’s sister when Joan and I would be going to court— 
Manready was bringing Joan in Monday. I hoped that 
when the whole story would be exposed, including Bet’s 
part, Marie would be able to see the signs that had led 
to Bet’s involvement, his dope addiction, his disappoint¬ 
ment, even, in the service, and that she would under¬ 
stand. 

I sauntered over to the cafe lunch table. I rested on 
Ae long bench and lit a cigarette. A crate came over; 
it kept going. Schultz would not be back until late to¬ 
morrow. Maybe he would marry Percy eventually. And 
they would buy that high-class cafe. Twelve booths for 
Schultz to watch over, and the tabs paid down to 
change; no more flying jitneys, see and be seen, and 
crosswinds sweating your palms landing. 

Because Schultz, old beak-nose, had been right about 
one thing. T^ere was nothing, any more, in Ught air¬ 
planes for hire. We had all been in it since the war, 
when planes for hire had picked up fast, going good, 
but when production had gone up and the used market 
had slumped for the most part to the price of a new 
car, and you had been able to obtain the right finan¬ 
cing or join a share club, the smaU flying businessman 
had been shoved out of the sky. So we had hung around 
Coffman’s, or the clubhouse, or leaning against the 
fence, watching the Ford owners go up in the air. We 
had stayed at it too long, the way you can with any¬ 
thing. Long enough to see the ending approach—through 
the overcast 

The phone rang in the outside booth. I shot my 
cigarette and walked to my car. I started the motor, 
backing up. 
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The phone still rang as I turned around. I drove to 
the booth and got out, leaving the motor running. 

“Roy?” 

That was me—^from birth, it said. I still hoped h 
would last a while. 

“I’ve rung you twice... trying to catch you, when 
you landed,” Joan was husky-voiced. “Joe... he’s 
gone to the police station,” 

I listened to my car’s motor running outside. 

“Up there? We had it arranged^—” I began. 

“Not us. He can’t ask us to ^ve ourselves up, he 
says, and he stay out of it.” 

“What stay?” I heard the tappets in my car’s motor. 

“He’s felt this responsibility, for me. And the attempt 
on your plane.” 

“He did nothing to me,” I said. 

“And he wants to divorce me.” 

“Divorce you?” 

“He wants me to be free,” she said. 

She wouldn’t be, I said. Not free. 

“Joan, listen,” I said. “They can’t do anything to him, 
because I’ve got the evidence. Plastic tubes, and I’m 
throwing them away. But if he loves you enough to im¬ 
plicate himself with the police and give you a divorce, 
then you’ve got to stick by him. He loves you. I’ve 
learned you love him. You can’t give each other sex. 
But now you can give the rest of what makes a wife— 
support, affection, loyalty.,.” 

“Roy, I’ve got to have you. Roy, pleasel” 

“You can’t have me in any case. I’m going to get 
myself clean. I’m going to take my medicine. You can’t 
have me if I’m in jail—or they gas me.” 

“No, Roy ... No!” 

I hung up. 


That’s why Pm doing my plane-for-hire act in the 
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Caribbeans, now, where there is still demand for it. By 
the time I was on trial, Shirley’s body had washed up. 
The medical examination showed she had died not from 
the effects of sleeping pills, abortion or anything I had 
contrived. Cerebral hemorrhage. Her own doctor testi¬ 
fied that she had been ripe for it, that it could have 
happened any second, without assistance from me or 
anybody eke. His remarks to the effect that chad-bear¬ 
ing would surely have killed her went a long way to 
hold down my sentence. A lot of people, includiDg a few 
on the fury, figured I had done exactly ri^t The 
chief thing everybody held again^ me was that I didn’t 
marry her once I learned she was pregnant There was 
no murder indictment. The kidnapping rap was changed 
to abduction. I got a year off for good behavior. 

Joe Manready didn’t get anything off. He talked just 
a little too much to the Vegas authorities. After ttiat 
he was tricked, tripped and bulldogged, in Nevada and 
California jails and hearing rooms, until the straight 
stoiy came squeezing out of him, poor guy. 

He had never met Betancourt. Betancourt had never 
sent him any note. Ed Schulte had, exactly as I first 
figured iL Manready, with his deck experience, 
had found it easy to tamper mth my gas tanks. There 
was testimony that Ed, crazy jealous of me and tired of 
anonymous notes, had called Manready to give htm dirt 
on Joan and me. On Manready’s invitation, they had 
had a few drinks in a bar one night, Ed feeding him 
gossip not only about me but about Betancourt With 
Bet burned to a crisp, Manready then figured he had a 
good scapegoat if one should become indicated. 

But I survived the tubes, and was carrying the things 
in my pocket Joe Manready got nervous. Suppose I 
didn’t fall for all that applesauce about Betancourt. The 
tubes could convict Manready, maybe. So he made the 
gesture about divorce and going to the Vegas cops to 
confess the murder attempt, and kept to himseff his 
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info about Shirley and the great impersonation. He fig¬ 
ured that in gratitude I would destroy the tubes. I 
did. Manready had confessed to a murder attempt that 
hadn't worked and couldn’t be proved, especially since 
I refused to testify against him. I said he had imagined 
the whole thing. But those buUdogging authorities, fil¬ 
ing he was a menace to society by his own confession, 
managed to get him confined as insane. 

I’ve had mail from Joan. In view of his service 
record, her husband was mandated to one of those spacir 
ous VA. institutions for the disturbed, and assigned im¬ 
portant administrative work to do. Has the best of 
quarters, leads a comfortable life—but is not allowed to 
leave the grounds. Joan shares the quarters, tries to 
keep him as happy as possible, and writes that he has 
learned to overlook her sexual adventures with the 
mauled and maimed characters so plentiful around VA. 
hospitals. 

While serving my time, I had only one regular visi¬ 
tor. Each month, one little girl went to a lot of trouble 
and expense to keep me aware of the fact that she 
thought I was a hero. 

The corporation she works for now is mine. The home 
base is in Puerto Rico. And the work is different. Days, 
she’s my bookkeeper. Nights, she’s my wife. And it 
seems that within a few months I’m going to be a fath¬ 
er, after alL 


The End 
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^^eople had a 
word for her... 
^B and it wasn^t nice! 


JOAN MAN READY was a tall pjirl, and talented. 
Slic had a Imtidlc of tricks that made Roy Cooper 
jump with joy. But she dcli|j;lilcd other men also. 
It was a kind of mania with l»et to overcome men 
like Roy with the sweep and power of liqt desires* 
Could he, alone, hope to slake her fierce fires? 


He never was sure — so lie cxpcxiniciitcd with 
sultry Sylvia, wdiosc yearnings were a secret. He 
saved a pass or two for Maria, the sizzlcr from 
Spanish Harlem. He might even have kept up 
his a (fair with Sliirley, the typical housewife, if 
Joan hadn't intervened — with her body . , . 


Joan luMed wildly that she even im¬ 
personated Shirley^ in bed and out of iL 
That was when Joe Manready caught up 
with Joan, Joe happened to be her hus¬ 
band^ her jealous husband! 


THE BOLD AND DARING STORY OF A WOMAN 
WHO COULD NOT CONTROL HER IMPULSES 
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TOO MUCH WOMAH ^ ^he had to conquer man after man. 










